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OUR WORK IN THE LIGHT OF SOME PRESENT 
DEMANDS.* 


With reluctance, fathers and brethren, and because it 
seemed to be a duty, I now address you. Yet I would 
gratefully acknowledge the opportunity of so doing. And, 
as our beloved Prof. Francis, of blessed memory, was wont 
to advise, I “plunge at once in medias res.” The theme pre- 
sented is 

Our Work in the. Light of some Present Demands. 


The first remark that offers itself is: Our work is essen- 
tially the same as it ever was. Whatever reality it ever had 
it has yet. Has it been stripped of any adventitious dignity? 
Its real dignity abides. They leave it whose strength lies 
in that adventitious dignity, —to their and its advantage. Its 
value and power lie in its reality, as fit answer to real need. 
Science may change its form, criticism may modify its instru- 
ments, but itself is enduring as human need. They to whom 
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it is given are called not to play a part, but to do well their 
part. ‘I magnify mine office,” said one of the noblest of min- 
isters. Well he might, and well may we. Men’s estimate 
of it will depend largely on that which we give it. Corot, 
the great French painter, unprized and obscure, gave sixty 
years’ fidelity to secure recognition and honor at last. If 
we, whose it is, prize not our work, how can we ask rever- 
ence for it from others? Can a work whose whole moment 
is to be “a power that makes for righteousness” be over- 
estimated? Is not its danger undervaluation? What 
though its results be not seen and be impossible to measure ? 
If it is done, must they not be? They will be in propor- 
tion to the completeness of its fidelity. Human nature is 
human still. Its character, its essence, its needs are what 
they have been. Men sin, and weep, and suffer, and die as 
of old. The need of light, impulse, guidance, sustaining, 
quickening has in no wise passed. And surely the power of 
the living voice shows no sign of ceasing. Culture advances. 
Demands are rising. Oh, that they would only rise and not 
fall! 

For, to some the first demand that I now shall mention 
seems to threaten our work not with rising, but extinction. 
I refer now to what I may call 


1. The Demand of Sensationalism. 


I speak of what is familiar to us all. It needs no describ- 
ing. Sometimes we are tempted to regard it with dismay. 
From some of its manifestations one shrinks with repulsion 
and disgust. What can religion be in the community, one 
asks, that such a phenomenon could even exist, to say nothing 
of being welcome? Must not religion be with multitudes in 
its cytoid state, — that state primordial in which not even 
the first germ-cell of religious development has come to 
pass? And yet may we not judge the case too harshly, and 
so miss the real moment of the strange phenomenon? I 
must own to being startled lately at reading, in a letter from 
a friend —a hard-working clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and who, I have ample reason to know, is a noble 
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specimen of a man, brave, tender, devoted, pious, a true 
lover of God and man,—that he liked Moody and Sankey, 
and that Talmage was a favorite with him. ‘This was a rev- 
elation to me. For he has seen phases of the minister’s life 
and work which to me are hidden. He would not like these 
men if they did not seem to him to meet a need of the time. 
Why has Romanism such a hold —sometimes such a tighten- 
ing hold—upon many of our American people to-day? Why 
are such men as Moody and Sankey and Talmage so popu- 
lar? Can it be at all because they take hold of men, so to 
speak, by their senses? Wide and strong is the senses’ 
domain. And now that science is opening to us some of the 
deeper reaches thereof, and even daring to hint that their 
bound is the limit within which man’s moral agency itself 
must be content to act, their significance is at least not 
lessened. The spirit will not be harmed by the senses get- 
ting due honor. And so again I ask if through this Sen- 
sationalism there may not be speaking to us, in its own 
mumbling, dumb way, a need which the wise and listening 
ear will be glad to hear and sorry to despise? We Unita- 
tarians are charged with being too intellectual. That cer- 
tainly we cannot be. Theodore Parker was wont to say that 
the very best he had to give was none too good. Intellect 
may be shown more by helping others to think great 
thoughts than by thinking them ourselves. We cannot be 
too intellectual. But we may be too recondite and too 
elaborate. We may lack simplicity ; we may darken thought 
by words without fire; we may weaken counsel through 
nerveless, bodiless speech; we may lack vividness; we may 
fail to make our thought live in the imaginations of men; 
we may put it too partially. Instead of putting it spheri- 
cally, so that it shall seize heart, conscience, mind, and 
senses too, do we not sometimes so put it that it can reach 
only one instead of all of them? Surely the truth needs full- 
bodied presentation, that it may reach the whole mind of 
man, his physical, if I may so speak, as truly as his spiritual. 
Surely this was Jesus’ method. His thought, so racy and 
solid, how immortally embodied in his parables it was! Our 
time is a tired time. The division of labor becomes steadily 
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more.minute. It is not favorable to full-bodied thought. 
Hence the increase in the demand for such utterance as shall 
make reception easy and short-hand. Our noblest living ora- 
tor is brilliant with picture and illustration. And who does 
not remember the “little story” with which our beloved 
Abraham Lincoln was wont to carry home what he would say? 

The difficulty of realization is proverbial. How few can 
realize another’s grief, another’s misfortune, another’s wrong! 
‘How few the thought which has not some illustration from 
their own experience! Nor do the materializing ways of the 
time lessen the difficulty. Rather they foster the exacting 
habit which follows the same direction. 

May it not bé well to pay sharp heed to the demand of 
Sensationalism and study well its meaning? It cannot mean 
anything bad to a good man’s ear. And certainly it cannot 
hurt any one to hear in it a call for clear, sharp thinking ; 
for crisp, simple, vivid statement; for choosing, where 
choice is offered, themes and thoughts easy to grasp, which 
fasten themselves on the mind and heart, which fit well 
into life; and for ample and pictorial illustration, — the 
more the illustration opens vistas into history, science, and 
philosophy, the better. The thought cannot be too high. 
The truth cannot be too rich, or too fresh. The aspiration 
cannot be too soaring. It is not lowness that is wanted but 
visibleness. Clap-trap, buffoonery, extravagance, no self- 
respecting man will touch, unless with the tip of his boot. 
What is wanted is that we shall not waste time, nor throw 
away shot; that we take subjects touching the real issues of 
life, and deal with them in a real way. They are many. 
They sorely need wise, vigorous, luminous handling. This 
handling will, better and more surely than any imitations, 
correct the evils and finally destroy the life of Sensational- 
ism, by substituting for it something better. 


2. The Demand of Conservatism 


is another which the time urgently presents. Certainly none 


the less urgently because, perhaps, less noisily than some 
others. 
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I speak now of only the true Conservatism. It recognizes 
that life lies in growth, and so is in the line of progress. It 
seeks to preserve, in order perfectly and progressively to 
live. There is another Conservatism, which, alas! is allowed 
to usurp the noble name, and which, blind to the law of life 
in growth, aims to keep things as they are, or put them back 
to what they were, and never again can be. This may be 
reaction, old-fogyism, garroteism, Chinese-woman’s-shoeism, 
consumption, arrest, destruction, — but the one thing that it 
is not is Conservatism, for jt strangles the life that it pro- 
fesses to preserve. This sham Conservatism has no claim on 
us beyond that of any other form of disease. Whereas the 
claim of the real Conservatism must ever be, from its very 
nature, of the first order. None other can, for a moment, 
compare with it. It is the claim of life, of preservation, of 
growth. Nothing can be, without its essential root. 

What demand does this lay upon us? One demand it cer- 
tainly does not lay upon us; that, viz., of saving what is not 
worth saving. What elaborate care is often given to this 
hopeless task! The old kuster at Treves will tell you with 
what pains “the holy coat” was wrapped in silk and linen, 
and carefully boxed and laid away beneath the cathedral 
altar, and there built up in masonry. But of what avail? 
When its time comes, though no meth devour it, and no 
wear consume it, it will drop to dust. So the true Con- 
servatism will save nothing whose best service is to die. 
Indeed, what has no life in itself cannot be saved. “ Let 
it alone,” Conservatism cries. “If the salt have lost its 
savor, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out, or to be trodden under foot of men.” But, on the 
other hand, if there be true worth left, no matter how 
small it be, though it amount to the merest moneron 
of divine life, and though its condition be the obscurest 
and most distressed, the true Conservatism is at its side to 
defend and foster it. With Jesus it cries: “Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” And it adds to this that 
almost divinest word ever spoken: “I am come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” 
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Here is indicated the nature of Conservatism’s demand. 
Twofold, it would preserve every living reality, allowing 
not even the smallest to go to waste, and would seek and 
save every one that now is lost; that each and all, and each 
through all, may fulfil their life. What a beautiful and 
blessed thing! How strong, how helpful, how life-giving ! 
How noble its call to us! How honorable the charge it lays 
upon us! It reminds us that there is something to be saved. 
Its eye is on reality. It is positive. We are in the presence 
of being, not negation. It opens the eye to the real and the 
true. It points to the substance underlying and giving life 
to all form. It attaches itself to what: is, and, . through 
being, proves its power to be, and not to what only seems or 
pretends to be. So pretension does not love it. What has 
no assurance of life within itself cannot abide it. But what 
is real and true and abiding and upbuilding, welcomes it as 
its sure and never-failing friend. In its presence the strong- 
est rejoices, while the weakest, instead of being crowded to 
the wall and left to perish, not fit to survive, is invited, , 
though only a harebell or a lily of the valley, to unfold the 
utmost beauty of its life. 

Generous thus as God, who keeps the all, minute as 
God, who suffers no molecule of being to perish, rich and 
large is its domain!. May we not say literally its “field is 
the world”? And certainly we may say it most even where 
we think it least to apply. For of many things, especially 
those in prosperity and honor, we are apt to say that they 
can take care of themselves, and need no conserving. A 
greater mistake it were not easy to make. Conservatism 
has no harder task than to keep pure the life whose condi- 
tions all seem prosperous. 

Who of us, to begin at home, does not recognize the perils 
attending the popular minister? Were not that a most 
blessed conserving which would keep him humble, modest, 
sweet, and unselfish, and so save to him and us all the glory 
of his power,—a glory now exposed to such woful tarnish- 
ing? Our own Christianity, had it not been strangely cor- 
rupted and abused, would those of us to whom it is dear, 
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as the power which shall regenerate the world, find them- 
selves confronted with the absurd charge of its being an 
enemy and an enslaver of mankind? Had not that been a 
divine Conservatism which had kept it true to that sublime 
standard whose exponent is a Jesus? The Bible, how has 
its fine gold become dimmed, and its wealth of good hidden, 
by the absurd accretions which have gathered around it! 
The popular church and the popular political party, though 
the one be identified with our country’s deliverance, and the 
other wear the blessed namé of Jesus, did not they become, 
the one the refuge and prey of rascals, and the other, like 
“the house of God” in Jesus’ day, “a den of thieves”? 
How good had been the conserving which had kept them at 
the summit of their best life! How full of progress for us 
all! 

Thus, at the very point where it seéms least needed, the 
true Conservatism finds its gravest work,—to save the 
acknowledged good -from deterioration and decay. Even 
that seemingly established life has to be guarded, lest it 
become depraved and lost. And how pathetically comes to 
it the appeal for recovery of the good which has been lost. 
To restore this seems at first as hopeless as to conserve the 
other seemed needless. And yet, if Christianity has taught 
no other lesson, it has taught the reality of this glorious 
function, — certainly the almost gladdest that the human 
mind could learn. To the question, “If lost, is it not gone 
forever?” Christianity answers, “No. If it be good it is of 
God and cannot die.” It cries: — 

“ There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round.” 
And to this glorious task of seeking and saving lost good, 
the true Conservatism turns,—a task not unlike a new 
creation. 

Alas! good things can be lost. Even truth, religion, 
honor, piety can be lost. Noble ideals may be smirched all 
over. Glorious names, that should be sacredly guarded from 
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profane breath, may be spattered with dirt. Have we not 
lost our true relation to the other religions of the world, and 
hence our true sense of the value and power of our own, in 
part through an ignorant and narrow Christianism — not 
Christianity, rather its disguised enemy, — which thought to 
exalt Christ by defaming them; forgetting that thus he was 
really depreciated and dishonored, and that, if he be the 
Peerless One, his glory will shine the brightest when it is 
seen to transcend them at their grandest, as the splendor of 
Mont Blanc is best realized when the mind has reverently 
gathered the inspiration of lesser though mighty hills? If 
indeed Christianity be the peerless, the perfect religion, the 
religion adapted to meet the whole of human need, even to 
become a “ word made flesh,” and be incarnated in the very 
body of human life, how shall its virtue be so thoroughly 
seen as when illuminated by the full light of the others’ 
highest life? And how shall it enter on the fulness of its 
influence until it meet and respond to them in their highest 
and most real quality, that which endears them to the heart 
and conscience of their children, and thus meets them not to 
destroy but to fulfil them ? 

To come more closely home, at this very time we are 
threatened with a loss which we of this republic can ill 
afford: the loss of a true apprehension of the meaning of 
Politics. This momentous thing, whose intrinsic value no 
money can measure, whose power is as real as any on earth, 
and which there is no possibility of repealing, which is an 
engine of enormous good or enormous ill, only cannot be 
stopped or silenced —this momentous thing, affecting at once 
not only every individual in the land, but the whole nation 
in all its multitudinous interests, and through it mankind, 
—this is in disgrace! This, the grandest function which 
can be laid on a human being, which no power-can make 
powerless or unreal, and which cannot be too sacredly re- 
vered, the highest reverence none too high for its necessity, 
is in dishonor! The words that express it, “ politics” and 
“ politician,” are spoken with contempt! Oh! what a loss 
is there my countrymen! One beautiful service Theodore 
Parker rendered in restoring to something of its ancient 
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honor the sweet word “piety,” so sacred to many a precious 
soul. Here are words charged with an unspeakable power - 
of blessing or of bane. Who shall restore them to their 
proper reverence, as symbols of the highest function, the 
largest earthly duty, that can be discharged by a human soul? 

Need Ido more than mention what it has been a fashion 
to call “Jost and perishing souls,” darkened, deluded, wan- 
dering, perhaps betrayed, human beings, who have become 
lost — not to God, for that no child of His can ever be, — 
but lost to virtue, to the love of right and truth, to self- 
respect and self-control, who have lost their way, their joy, 
their innocence, all that made life beautiful and prophetic? 
For them the true Conservatism puts in how strong and 
pitiful a plea — against their destruction, against their being 
thrust aside and left to perish, because of inherited taints, or 
of not being “ the fittest:” for “ survival,” and for the utmost 
being done by favorable “environments” to save them to 
themselves and to society. It will press no foolish plea. It 
will not ask for the impossible. But it will ask for the 
utmost exercise of reason and right, that no feeblest human 
hope and promise may fail. 

According to the grand new view of the method of crea- 
tion which recent science suggests, the punctual preserver is 
the best creator. For he keeps full and strong the fountains 
of the life that is to be. And thus the true Conservatism 
seeks to save every real reverence, every delicate faith, every 
finest love. It will gather every worthy fragment, that 
nothing —no real thing—be lost. It will allow no mud 
thrown on any pure memory. It will have no truth belit- 
tled, and no sanctity violated. Whatever character has had 
validity enough to stand and be polished by the grinding of 
the centuries it reverently and joyously accepts and thanks 
God for, rejoicing when any new one can be rescued from 
the dust of ignorance and hostility and added to the glorious 
gallery of immortal worthies. It recognizes Jesus, for ex- 
ample, not as a sharply-defined historic detail, which he is 
not and cannot be, but as a superb, self-evidenced ideal, 


whose strength lies not in texts, but in the manifestation of 
2 
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the spirit and of power, and to assail whom through a cheap- 
ening textual literalism is as irrelevant and paltry as it is 
absurd. It sees and acknowledges that the Bible is not nor 
can be the same to us as any other book; not because in it 
lies any peculiar and exclusive inspiration; nor only because 
it is the authoritative record and handbook of our Christian 
religion and its Jewish ancestor; but chiefly because, like a 
highly cultivated field, it has been enriched by the blood and 
tears and prayers and study of generations of pious souls, 
until it has come to speak to us in a perfectly natural and 
simple and scientific way, as for ages to come no other book 
can. Away with all superstition, but lay no careless, irrev- 
erent hand on this slowly-grown and most precious sanctity, 
—a sanctity which not dims the light, but to the pure mind 
suggests how rich may be the light, enshrined in the words 
dear and sacred to men of other faiths than ours. 

Conservatism demands of us to respect every reality. 
“Destroy not,” it cries, “but build. If you have new 
life to give, give it, abundantly, that not death but fuller life 
may reign. Let that nobler new itself displace the effete 
old. In no faintest whisper defame or bespatter the’ old. 
That were to belittle and defile the new itself. Lift up the 
new as sublimely, as beautifully as you can. Let it outshine 
the old by the glory of a nobler and ampler life. Do not 
waste time and strength by mere pulling down, only to re- 
build in sorrow the very same, with but an altered name. 
Leave the old all its glory. Add to that a higher, if it be in 
you so todo. If then the old shall decay, the greater new 
will cover with its mosses and ivy the mouldering ruins, and 
you shall be a wise builder, not a waster. Your work shall 
be constructive, not destructive. The children of men shall 
be assured, not despoiled, of their home, and you shall be a 
creator indeed.” 

In this glorious work our time brings to the aid of the true 
conservatism a vigorous helper, whose call awaits us in 


3. The Demand of Radicalism. 


How noble to have such a demand to meet! To be faced 
by a real Radicalism — a questioner that no shams can blind, 
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no fine words put off, and that can be persuaded only by 
sound and solid reason and verity, —is not that a situation 
to rejoice and be thankful for? Fear it? What is there in 
it to fear? Is it not exactly what the lover of truth and 
reality craves? If our work means any real thing, if it deals 
with reality, if it fits into any real need, will not this appear 
the clearer the more thoroughly it is tested? The life of 
political parties is said to depend largely on their being well 
opposed by other parties. Certainly Romanism owes much 
of its best life to the presence and criticism of a vigorous 
Protestantism. We have much to hope and nothing to fear 
from a real Radicalism. A real, not a spurious; for the real 
has a single eye, is truth-loving, wedded to no theory, free 
from prejudice, and seeking only what is fact and verity ; 
while the spurious is careless, presumptuous, shallow, —radi- 
cal being the one thing which it is not. Like any other evil, 
it claims at our hands surgery or medication, not adopting. 
The true Radicalism has a strong ally in science, an ally 
with indeed a crown of hope and promise on its brow, won- 
derfully dreaded, and yet dangerous to only falsehood and 
unreality. To truth and reality it is a justifying friend. It 
brings to Radicalism’s aid the scientific spirit, working 
through the scientific method,—a guide leading, however 
slowly and toilfully, to positive and certain truth. Not 
that science itself is without its dangers. The true Conserv- 
atism has no more real mission than to save science itself 
from being swallowed up and lost in that which is non- 
science if not non-sense. Science runs the risk of seeing the 
theories by which it works confounded with and usurping 
the authority which belongs to only the results that it 
attains. These theories are no more the authoritative re- 
sults than are the miners’ candles the precious ore for which 
he delves. The candles may be needful, but they must be 
changed as they waste or fail. They must be guarded too, 
lest they fire the fatal choke-damp of the mine. Their turn 
is served when they light the miner to the treasure he 
seeks. Exactly so is it with the theories to which science 
resorts. They are helps from the divining mind of man 
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toward discovering the truth of God. Human they are; it 
divine. They may appeal to human weakness and vanity, 
they may enlist partisanship, they may bring renown; but it 
traced out, as in letters of light, slowly and toilfully, by the 
revealing finger of science, the sure word of God, knows no 
party and is for all. They may mislead, but it is light and 
life. Their end is secured, though not their whole work 
done, when it is reached, their life glorified in its immortal- 
ity. Jt therefore is the main thing. In it lies the divine 
authority, the emancipation from bondage, the opening of 
the gates of life. Its demand is the demand of not only 
true science, but the true Radicalism; and in fidelity to it 
lies the life of both. 

Is it not so plain as to be well-nigh self-evident that the 
true Radicalism can have no sympathy. with that spirit which, 
however it may claim the name of Radicalism, is not radical, 
and though boasting of scientism is not scientific, — which 
identifies itself with, and declares as scientific truths, what are 
yet, and perhaps for ages, if not always, must remain sur- 
mises, and proclaims these as the credo of a new religion ? 
Let me not be misunderstood. I am not pleading now for 
this or that particular thought or system of thought, not. 
even for that which is deepest rooted in my own convictions 
and affections. What I hold dearest I would keep myself 
ready to give up the moment it is demonstrated to be false. 
I wish to stand, I wish to speak, most strictly in the scien- 
tific spirit. I wish in that spirit to “prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good.” If, for example, it be demon- 
strated to me that there is no God and no immortality, that 
religion is a delusion and Jesus a myth, I would hold myself 
ready to give them up, and refuse to teach them more. I 
have no time to trifle with others or myself. I will, if I can 
help it, feed neither them nor myself with lies, however 
sugar-coated. I want, I need, and I believe they want and 
need, the truth. What is true is the question, — of small 
moment whether it be new or not. If true it is new; if true 
itisold. Isit true? This is the question; and this ques- 
tion the true Radicalism ~, plies all the instrumentalities of 
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science to answer, and as rigorously in the case of the latest 
theory as in that of what has been so long accepted as to be 
called self-evident. It would scorn to ask any to lay aside 
what is felt to be true, until its falsity is demonstrated. It 
would be ashamed to ask for the dropping of what has been 
long tried, and found fit for human need, at call of any 
new theory which is itself on trial. In its own deep name it 
would protest against that. It knows well enough that 
science invokes the aid of theory, as a lamp to throw light 
on its gropings; but does it not know equally well that 
science too is compelled to make —I take the word from a 
conspicuous living authority — its “ necessary assumptions ” ? 
Does science assume Force, Order, Regularity, Law? One 
thing it does assume, the veracity and trustworthiness of the 
human powers,—in a word the human mind. Tremendous 
assumption; and yet without which not a forward step could 
be taken. How much more it involves than is always found 
in it— even the whole basis and substance ‘of religion and 
morality, as well as of reason and affection. There it is; 
what does it imply? Here is a proper question for most 
radical inquiry. One thing we can safely say: it does not 
imply nothing. May we not add, it does imply everything ? 
What though the Development Theory, beginning its exami- 
nation of man—as with some amaze I read the other day 
in an eminent living authority,— by putting him down in 
alcohol ;* with the living man in rich abundance to study, 
preferring the dead one, thus killing the life it seeks to 


* As I should be sorry, even in seeming, to do an injustice, and as perhaps I failed 
to appreciate the exact force of his thought in the mind of the writer here referred to 
it seems only fair to quote his words. Wishing his readers to appreciate the full 
strength of the scientific arguments which he proposes to advance “in favor of the 
animal derivation of man, that is, of his origin out of ape-like mammals,” he pro. 
ceeds: “We cannot here do better than imagine ourselves with Huxley to be the 
inhabitants of another planet, who, taking the opportunity of a scientific journey 
through the universe, have arrived upon the earth, and have there met with a 
peculiar two-legged mammal called man diffused over the whole earth in great num- 
bers. In order to examine him zoilogically, we should pack a number of the indi- 
viduals of different ages and from different lands (as we should do with the other 
animals collected on the earth) into large vessels filled with spirits of wine; and on 
our return to our own planet, we should commence the comparative anatomy of all 
these terrestrial animals quite objectively.”—Haeckel’s History of Creation, Vol. 11., 
Pp. 265, Am. ed. 
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examine — what though it points, in man’s body and bones, 
to an alliance with the simie? Did not our very childhood 
hear of a far deeper, an alliance to the worms, ay, to the 
dust, and which scientists now are elaborately verifying? 
But what of it, in even the amplest fulness of its truth? 
Shall we fill ourselves with the past dead history, and ignore 
the present verity, and forget or deny the future prophecy ? 
A brave daughter, seeking her father’s consent to her mar- 
riage with a noble but little-known young preacher, an- 
swered to his plea that he did not know whence the young 
man came: “Yes, father, you may not know whence the 
young man came; but I know whither he is going, and I 
want to go with him.” Come man whence he may, here he 
is, —and what is he? Aworm? Nay. Anape? As little. 
Body and bones? Immeasurably more, even a being with 
thoughts, desires, hopes, aspirations which “ wander through 
eternity,” and refuse to be cabined within even the widest 
bounds of an earthly life. In the very history of his em- 
bryo, we are told, is epitomized that of all the organic life 
which preceded and prepared the way for him. Is not in 
him implied their prophecy? Of the partial fulfilment of 
that prophecy in him we can read the wonderful past 
legend; and shall we refuse to dream of the grander, to 
which the mind itself points? If the little moneron’s albu- 
men-speck be prophetic of man, of what is man himself pro- 
phetic? The Development Theory does not shut the door on 
inspiring answer. And is not, of all answers, the lamest 
and most impotent that which implies or hints, “To lie in 
cold obstruction, and to rot”? If the moneron prophesy 
man, has eye seen, ear heard, or heart conceived what he 
prophesies whose privilege it is to frame the thought and 
speak the name of God? wii 

Radicalism concerns itself with the root of things. Not 
through the root, but to the root it aims to go, where is the 
bottom fact, the central statement, the primary element, the 
original cell. It cares nothing for forms or names; it knows 
nothing of new or old, of brilliant or dull; it is blind and 
deaf to everything but reality and truth. Oh! could simple 
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souls but get at the root of the pretentious and sounding 
impositions which appal them by their proportions and their 
claims, how empty and harmless they would find them to be, 
strong only in the ignorance and weakness of those whom 
they delude. And would others, now making haste to throw 
away influences whose value they have not tested, but 
search these to the bottom, they might find there values and 
realities which they would be loth to lose. Here is one hint 
of Radicalism’s function. 

Then Radicalism is thoroughism. What it has to do it 
does well, and does not leave it until it is wholly and really 
done. Half-doing or sham-doing it cannot abide. Nothing 
but reality and truth — 

“before [its] throne 
With honor can appear; __ 
The painted hypocrites are known 

Through the disguise they wear.” 
It never will rest in half-truth any more than in half-deed. 
And so in it is the blessed prophecy of the unfolding and 
attainment’ of all that is permitted to the mind of man, which 
we may trustfully look forward to as nobler and higher than 
the “ world has known before.” 

The demand which this lays on us is simple and plain. It 
is not, it cannot be, that we hold this or that theory, or accept 
this or that creed, but that we “prove all things, and hold 
fast’ only “that which is good.” Whatever creed, then, or 
theory, claims our suffrage or our study, Radicalism requires 
that we sift to the bottom, and hold in abeyance until it is 
proved to be true. A greater mistake it were hard to make 
than to call any system of thought, whether new or old, 
Radicalism, especially if it is yet on trial and to be proved 
true or false. Radicalism is not a system of conclusions, but 
a method of investigation, a help to right conclusions. If 
such a thing as a radical creed were possible, it were neither 
more nor less than the ascertained truth. And this and only 
this is the creed of the true Conservatism. 

The one question for us, then, here is: What is the truth? 
With the radical spirit, furnished with the scientific method, 
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we need not despair of sure, ample answer, answer on which 
may be built a structure reaching unto heaven. And, more 
than this, we may hope for deliverance from the bondage of 
that which is not the truth,—from shams and lies. If we 
cannot see all the truth, it is vast gain to learn what is not 
true. 


4. The Demand of Unitarianism. 


We are faced thus by this double demand of Conservatism 
on the one hand and Radicalism on the other. Indeed, the 
true thinker always is so, but not always has he the advan- 
tage of confronting both so publicly and openly. Generally, 
one is in the ascendant, and it seems safe then to ignore or 
neglect the other. But to do that is never safe. It is trifling. 
It is wrong. The right mind will ever sacredly guard and 
respect both. They are not enemies, but allies, as indispen- 
sable to one another as husband and wife. Their methods are 
different, their aim and hope and affection one. Opposite 
they may be; so are the north pole and the south; but with- 
out them both not only no sphere, but no molecule could be. 
And that mind, that body of minds, is on the path of the 
most fruitful and progressive life, which the most perfectly 
combines and practises them both. This path is the way of 
the true Unitarianism; which, however strangely miscon- 
ceived, even by many of its own children, is not a creed, is not 
a system of doctrine, allows to none the right to domineer 
over another's faith, and secures to each beyond repeal by 
even majority votes his rights as a member of its household, 
and, free, broad, liberal as Free Religion itself, is a saving and 
reconciling spirit. As its name implies, its mission is to unite. 
Its central thought is the Unity of God. The unity of truth, 
of right, of honest faith; of pious purpose, of sincere vision — 
the unity of reason, of law, of administration, —in a word, 
amid all its boundless variety, the unity of the universe, this 
is at the heart of Unitarianism. And its aim is to mediate 
this unity in human life, so that man shall become one indeed 
with nature, his brother, God. In that oneness the antag- 
onisms of sects and religions shall disappear. “The faith 
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once delivered to the saints,” dear to one portion of mankind, 
shall appear one with that delivered to all other saints. The 
earlier truth shall be joined unto the later. The life of the 
past shall be glorified in the future which fulfils it. All 
noble names shall shed glorious beauty on one another. And 
if the name of Jesus shall appear the fairest, it shall be be- 
cause it the most lovingly and perfectly honors and serves 
all the rest. 

This, the real Unitarianism—the Unitarianism of Chan- 
ning the prophet, speaking through words fitted most musi- 
cally to the passing needs of his time —the Unitarianism in 
which alone is a divine oneness — does it not lay a grave 
demand upon us all? The crowding memories of this Cen- 
tennial year, sacred to the birth of a new nation seeking to 
solve the mighty problem of unity in diversity, in the rights 
of each and the liberties of all; the consecrated names of 
those laying down their life for freedom and union, and to 
whose memory yonder walls arose; the crying need of our — 
eager, inquiring, struggling, forward-looking time; and a 
goodly company of those in our own ranks who have borne 
faithful testimony, and made such names as those of Chan- 
ning and Ware and May and Hall dear to our very heart of 
hearts, appeal to us, with one spirit and one voice, to stand 
fast by and proclaim that everlasting reconciling word which, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” sets forth and 
helps man into the unity of God. 

FREDERICK FROTHINGHAM. 
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MR. ELLIS’ SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SERMONS. 


The name of Alexander John Ellis must ever command 
respect from those who have the slightest acquaintance with 
his noble devotion to truth, with the broad grasp of his 
understanding and the thoroughness of his investigations. 
In the reading reform, and other pedagogic labors, in phonic 
analysis and devices for phonetic representation, in historical 
researches into ancient English, and the pronunciation of 
English in ancient days, and in other fields of labor, he has 
won a very honorable name, and made himself an authority. 
In still more difficult fields he has done even greater work. 
After a thorough comparative study of mathematical methods, 
he invented a new algebra and new nomenclature for it, by 
which he accomplished for plane geometry substantially 
_ what Hamilton simultaneously was accomplishing for solid 
geometry by his quaternions; and in his stigmatics has 
given an engine which may in future centuries be an instru- 
ment for achieving new triumphs in the intellectual con- 
quest of Nature. 

Mr. Ellis has recently appeared as a preacher, and during 
Moncure D. Conway’s absence has delivered discourses and 
meditations in South Place Chapel, of which those delivered 
Oct. 10, 1875, and Jan. 9, 16, and 23, 1876, have been pub- 
lished. The prominence of*Mr. Ellis in the scientific world 
may give his word unusual weight, and we propose to give a 
brief abstract of his discourses and meditations. - 

We presume that Mr. Ellis is not responsible for the order 
of services at South Place Chapel, and yet it is a curious 
fact that this order displays in a remarkable manner the 
very defect which is the only drawback to the excellence of 
his exposition of his new mathematics. He seems to think 
that he has eliminated the imaginary from mathematics, 
because he has invented an algebra which gives a real mean- 
ing to the imaginaries of ordinary algebra. But, as Prof. 
Peirce has said in his Linear Associative Algebra, the human 
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mind can always go not only beyond the limits of its own 
imagination, but beyond the capacity of any symbols which 
it can devise; and Mr. Ellis as truly fetters himself in new 
places, by attempting to eliminate the imaginary, as the old 
algebra would do by the utter neglect of imaginary roots. 
However, in this respect, the stigmatic geometry exhibits 
no greater poverty of imagination than its great companion, 
quaternions ; and poverty seems an ill-chosen word to apply 
to either of these mines of inexhaustible wealth. Poverty 
of imagination is, however, the thing which most painfully 
impresses us in looking at the order of services in South 
Place Chapel. As Comte’s cultus was a feeble parody of 
Romanist forms, so this order is a feeble parody of Protes- 
tant forms of Christian worship. It runs as follows: Hymn, 
reading, hymn, meditation, anthem, discourse, hymn, dis- 
missal. The readings are from any author, — sometimes the 
Bible; the meditation, which takes the place of the prayer, 
need not refer to the presence of the Deity ; the discourse is 
without a text; the dismissal in place of a benediction gives 
a reiteration of one or two of the most important thoughts of 
the discourse. One would think that changing - far as that, 
they might go a little farther. 

But Mr. Ellis is not responsible for the order ; he has used 
it as well as could be done, on-these four Sundays. On Oct. 
10, the meditation consists of three small pages, of which the 
key is given by the opening quotation, “I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day.” The discourse 
follows on “Salvation.” It begins with an analysis of the 
meanings formerly, and at present, attached to the words, 
holy, whole, health, and salvation; then follows with an 
analysis of the evils from which the litany prays for deliver- 
ance; and an attempt to show that prayer is useless; that 
each man must work for himself, his children, and his 
fellows to improve their sanitary and moral condition. The 
“dismissal” runs thus: “The work of to-day is the salva- 
tion of man to come, by man present, through man past. 
Let us work while it is day.” In this discourse occur the 
following sentences: “ Then it supposes that the head of the 
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universe ...can change his purpose like a man, on the 
entreaty of other men. This supposition simply overturns 
the fundamental hypothesis on which all our knowledge 
rests,— the so-called uniformity of nature.” In another place 
he says of lightning and tempest, “ Here, as you are perfectly 
well aware, we come upon the great source of belief ina 
Deity.” 

On the 9th of January the meditation begins with the 
saying, “ Little by little has every great work of man been 
accomplished.” Two of the hymns are by Mr. Ellis himself. 
The discourse is on “ Truth,” an etymological investigation 
of the meaning of the word in various languages; and a 
strong statement that the truth as absolute, objective to 
man, is wholly unknown. Truth is simply “man’s maturest 
thought,” “ the ripest growth of the combined and inherited 
thought of man, the race.” In this discourse occur these 
sentences: “* We have no proof [that nature is uniform] and 
no means of proof.” “Ancient and modern miracles, 
whether Christian or other, if established to the satisfaction 
of philosophers, would upset the rule. And then? Why, 
then, our knowledge is ignorance, and our truth a lie. This 
alternative should be very carefully borne in mind.” 

On the 16th of January the meditation was on “ Absolute 
Relativity.” Two sentences will reveal the whole: “Study 
the color-blind.” “All man’s thoughts are relative. They 
are controlled by his capacity and by his surroundings.” 
The discourse is on speculation. He announces the usual 
theory (which Agassiz so steadfastly denied as a universal 
truth) that knowledge advances by hypothesis and verifica- 
tion. This verification he shows to be either direct or indi- 
rect. But hypotheses which are capable of neither are mere 
speculations. Such is the hypothesis of human immortality, 
the existence of a God, and the efficacy of prayer. The rise 
of these speculations, he thinks, has been traced by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s investigations. He gives considerable 
space to an examination of the arguments of The Unseen 
Universe, and concedes the bare possibility that they may 
lead to something. Next he passes to the existence of the 
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Deity, on which he warms himself into eloquence —but we © 
wish only to give the ideas,— and says, “ Everywhere through- 
out the universe ... there is a consensus of action, an agree- 
ment, a oneness, .. . and this oneness is the God of science.” 
“The sole prayer of the man of science, and the man taught 
by science ...is conscious communion in this consensus, 
absolute devotion to its elucidation, and supreme, placid, 
unshaken, unhesitating trust in its everlasting uniformi- 
ties.” 

On the 28d of January the hymns were by Mr. Ellis. The 
meditation begins by giving the childish, literal interpreta- 
tion of the second and third chapters of Genesis, and declar- 
ing that “the whole of Christianity, as developed by Paul, 
turns upon the implicit acceptance of this second legend.”’(!) 
Then he eulogizes the first chapter briefly, and proceeds to 
the subject of social life, ending in forty or fifty verses, on 
the value of social relations. The discourse is upon “ Duty.” 
“ Duty is social.” “Duty is, in fact, the sum of all the 
actions which a man feels it incumbent on him to perform in 
relation to other men.” “There is no room for the concep- 
tion of man’s duty toward God.” “God is in the first com- 
mandment of the decalogue made a local Deity.” “Toward 
the one great consensus of all things, the God of science, 
man’s relations are determined by his being one of the 
uniformities of which God is the consensus, and his sole 
duty reduces to the determination of the uniformities which 
govern his existence.” But this divides itself into three 
stages: first, the keeping of one’s self in vigor and health; 
secondly, in the constant education and training of yourself 
and others; thirdly, in the “voluntary conscious participa- 
tion of each intelligent, separate element of society, in pre- 
paring, maintaining, and increasing the general well-being, 
material, intellectual, and emotional.” “And all this is 
founded on truth, not speculation; on investigation, not 
imagination ; on observance of uniformities, not on truckling 
to caprice.” “Who will dare to call that a cold-hearted 
religion, which, accepting the God of science, the great con- 
sensus of all uniformities, works out the uniformities affeet- 
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ing man, to the exercise of every high, and tender, and noble 
feeling.” 

We think that our readers will agree with us in saying 
that if these abstracts and extracts give a fair idea of the 
philosophy and logic of the four discourses, Mr. Ellis is not 
likely to achieve so high a place in philosophy as he has 
done in mathematics and philology. There is the betrayal 
throughout of a ‘want of sympathy with theological thought 
in general; like Comte and Spencer, both of whom he fre- 
quently quotes with respect, he seems to allow his feelings 
to master his reason whenever he speaks of a theologian or a 
Christian doctor of divinity. This leads him to unfair and 
illogical statements in many places. While a large part of 
the conclusions of his discourses are not only~true, but are in 
accordance with the prevalent teachings of our New Eng- 
land pulpits, the fundamental doctrines on which he attempts 
to found them are not. only unproved, but, to say the least, 
violently improbable; and the logic by which he would con- 
nect them, fundamentally erroneous. 

To notice first some of the minor points in which we disa- 
gree with him, take his treatment of the Mosaic decalogue. 
He almost asserts that it was taken from “the -Egyptian 
negative confession,” as he calls it; but as he prints this 
confession, we are enabled to see for ourselves that the 
implied charge of plagiarism is wholly unfounded. He says 
the first commandment makes the Deity a local god. Now 
the Pentateuch, whether the work of Moses or of much 
later hands, although it contains sentences-which in their 
literal meaning are shockingly repulsive to any enlarged 
view of religious things, contains also a prevailing tone of 
precisely opposite character, making it probable that the 
anthropomorphitic passages were idiomatic expressions which 
had already, in the day of the writer, lost their literal mean- 
ing. The Deity is represented as omnipresent, omniscient, 
the creator even of the material of which the earth and the 
stars were made, himself invisible, and to be recognized only 
by the beneficence of his works. To object that the Hebrew 
did not fully understand what he asserted,— that the universe 
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was in all parts equally filled with the traces of the eternal 
wisdom and order, is as captiously unreasonable as it would 
be to complain that he did not know modern science. Thus 
also with Mr. Ellis’ assertion that the Jew by neighbor under- 
stood a fellow-Israelite. The word translated neighbor is, 
as the ex-President of the Philological Society surely knows, 
perfectly general, meaning any one you meet; and Moses is 
represented as giving the Israelites especial charge to be par- 
ticularly kind to foreigners. 

Thus also with the charge that the morality of Moses was 
merely negative, and the implication that there was no posi- 
tive morality until the advent of the positivists in science in 
our century. It was from the Pentateuch that Jesus selected 
the two commands,— Thou shalt love the Lord with all 
thy heart, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
those books contain numerous specific directions to active 
works of usefulness, and rebukes to those who neglect oppor- 
tunities to do good. Mr. Ellis in these side attacks upon 
Jewish, Christian, and even theistic views, is not only unjust 
and unfair, but grossly inconsistent with the maxim which 
he quotes approvingly from Napoleon III., endorsed by 
Comte, “ You can destroy only by replacing.” His treat- 
ment of Theism and of Christianity might be imitated by 
Romanists attacking the follies of sciolists, and thinking 
thereby to defend and vindicate the Pope’s Encyclical. 
There is as much folly brought forward at every meeting of 
the Associations for the Advancement of Science as there is 
in the theology of the Christian pulpit; and Christianity 
is no more responsible for one than science for the other. 

Let us pass to a brief consideration of six points which are 
vital in the consideration of these discourses,— truth, immor- 
tality, God, miracle, prayer, duty. 

We dissent from the author’s definition of truth, that it is 
verifiable and verified hypothesis, and that verification con- 
sists in the fulfilment of prediction. This covers only physi- 
cal science, and can be extended into other domains only by 
a violent extension of the meaning of the words employed. 
Our author himself admits that the growth of knowledge 
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leads to a continual approximation toward truth. Now in 
the mathematics there is something much more than this. 
In geometry, that which. is gained is absolute truth. We 
add to it, we never reverse the old belief. The three angles 
of a plane triangle rémained equivalent to two right angles, 
after the discovery of the excess in a spherical triangle, after 
the invention of trigonometry, after the absorption of both 
plane and spherical trigonometry into a single formula of the 
quaternions. It is the same with all truly demonstrated 
physical science ; that also deals with necessary conclusions. 
But there is this difference: the data in physics are partly 
based on experiment; their truth rests on the accuracy and 
minuteness of the investigation, and on the assumption of 
the uniformity of nature. This latter assumption, according 
to Mr. Ellis, in which he agrees with Mill and Comte, rests 
on induction by simple enumeration. In the mathematics, 
our data rest on direct sight; there is no assumption, no 
enumeration, unless by a strain of the meaning of the word. 
That two straight lines can have but one point in common, 
can be reduced to a case of verified hypotheses, only by a 
process which will give an absolutely infinite number of 
verifications ; thus,— let two lines have a point in common; 
let one revolve about that point with a continuous and infi- 
nitely rapid motion, until it has gone through every possible 
position with reference to the other line.. The mental eye 
following it sees that it in no case has a second point in 
common with the other line, except the case in which the 
lines coincide. Here in mathematics is then absolute truth, 
— truth which, all of it, bears the test of Herbert Spencer’s 
fundamental postulate. We cannot, even for an instant, im- 
agine the possibility of its falsehood. But we are told, that 
is the result of your present organization. All truth is rela- 
tive. Study the case of the color-blind. 

All truth is relative, only in the sense that all human 
views of truth are relative. The school-boy who, a few days 
ago, answered my question, What is an priole? by briskly 
replying, A plane figure bounded by five straight lines (in 
which answer, five was a slip of the tongue for three), had 
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doubtless very different views of a triangle from mine, and 
my views are doubtless very different from Mr. Ellis’; but 
the boy has certain true conceptions which Mr. Ellis also 
holds; I hold them and add more; Mr. Ellis adds still more. 
But there is an objective, absolute truth about triangles, 
and there is no question that my little friend had hold of 
part of it; to deny it would be only verbal quibbling. 

So with the color-blind. My friend sees the oleander 
blossom and leaf as of one color; I see them as two. Optical 
experiment shows that I am right,— that the vibrations from 
the leaf are of higher pitch than those from the flower. It 
is again a case of more and less. I see both sets of vibra- 
tions; he either fails: to see the slow vibrations in one, or 
the more rapid in the other; an appeal to the spectroseope 
shall decide which it is. But we both see, and see some- 
thing. The oleander is not subjective, but objective. Nor 
is this proved by your scientific experiment. If we admit 
the possibility that color-blindness proves all truths of vision 
purely subjective, then all your scientific experiments, being 
witnessed by human eyes, become subjective also. To deny 
that the human mind can see truth directly, and know things 
to some extent as they are, is to involve the laboratory and 
observatory in the same falling temple with the pulpit and 
the philosopher’s chair. 

Now what is it that we see? The author of the discourses 
under consideration appears to answer, Only that which is 
seen with the outward eye; yet admits also that which, 
giving evidence of its existence, can be imagined visible to a 
more sensitive organization. To me, on the other hand, 
things which I cannot even imagine being made visible to 
the most finely organized eye, are more real, and more 
truly seen than things visible. Space and time, thought and 
affection, force and matter,—these are the realities, the 
noumena, which I see, and which I think every man sees, 
even though unconsciously, underlying the phenomena. To 
take, as the philosophy of these discourses does, the phenom- 
enon of motion, and to endeavor to resolve all noumena into 


forms of that one phenomenon, or else deny their existence, 
4 
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seems to me more illogical and faulty than it would be to 
deny the existence of negative quantities in algebra. 

The doctrine of human immortality may have risen into 
the sphere of human consciousness, as Herbert Spencer 
thinks, from the persistent accompaniment of a man by his 
shadow and his reflection. The symbols of the outward 
world do confessedly give to us the suggestion of the eternal 
verities which they shadow forth. The unalterably perfect 
forms of space were suggested to us by the imperfect and 
changing forms of matter. But as the perfect theorems of 
geometry no longer need the test of measurement, so the 
conception of an immortal nature within, if suggested by the 
shadow, no longer rests on any material analogies or reason- 
ings. The Unseen Universe is an ingenious attempt to 
show how a finer and more ethereal world may be so inter- 
locked with this as to carry on unbroken, in an ethereal body, 
the life of man, when the grosser body drops like a garment 
cast off. But it possesses for me no special religious value. 

If science thinks that her law—‘“that the amount of 
force in the universe is neither increased nor diminished ” — 
has been proved, and that it leads to the conclusion that the 
whole varied play of forces will cease, and that all possi- 
bility of sentient organizations will then be gone, let us 
grant the hypothesis; suppose it is to be so, what of it? I 
do not see that it touches the question of the immortality of 
the soul. It may be a trouble to those who hold the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body; but I have seldom met since 
my earliest childhood Christians who hold that doctrine. 

The soul is conscious of permanence. From earliest mem- 
ory through all changes of sickness and health, there is a 
consciousness of identity. This is the peculiarity of organic 
life in plants and animals, an identity of life in each individ- 
ual, persistent through all changes of substance. In man 
the life is in the highest degree self-conscious; and the sense 
of his unchanged identity in the changes of his mortal body 
gives strength to his secret hope that it may be unchanged 
by the death of the body. But the strength of that hope lies 
still deeper. 
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That this universe had a cause is a conclusion forced upon 
us by an irresistible necessity. We may explain that neces- 
sity according to Brown, according to Hamilton, or according 
to McCosh; but the necessity is at all events upon us. Her- 
bert Spencer tells us that we are not so sure of our own 
existence as we are of the existence of an Ultimate Cause of 
the universe. To that Unknown and Unknowable Cause, 
as Spencer declares it to be, we are compelled by an abso- 
lute necessity of our mental nature to refer all phenomena. 
To say that this necessity is deceptive, and that no such 
Cause exists, would be more fatal to science and to human 
progress than any denial of the uniformity of its action. 
Now it is to this Cause of the universe that I give 
the sacred name which Mr. Ellis gives to one of its 
effects,— the consensus or harmony of the universe. And 
this Cause of the universe, whatever other affirmations we 
may make or refrain from making, is no more identical with 
the force producing motion, than it is with the harmony and 
order of the movements. The Cause of the universe is the. 
Cause of the intellectual order which pervades the whole 
and makes the whole intelligible. We are not rashly to 
compare our minds and our thoughts to the Divine Mind, of 
which certainly we cannot predicate relations to time and 
space, nor succession of ideas, nor development of ideas, 
seeing that the whole of infinite space may be, as Newton 
said, the sensorium of that Unfathomable Thought, to which 
the past and the future may lie present in an eternal now. 
Nevertheless we may and we must compare our thoughts 
with his; and according to the announcement of the very 
discourses before me, this is the whole duty of the man of 
science,— to be making a priori hypotheses of pure thought, 
and then comparing them with the intellectual order estab- 
lished in the universe. All the progress of physical science 
is a process of deciphering intellectual lessons written in the 
book of nature. The consensus and oneness of the universe 
is the intellectual consistence and divine wisdom written on 
its pages. The process of studying and unfolding the mean- 
ing of these pages is a comparison of our thoughts with these 
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divine thoughts, and a reception of part of that divine 
thought into our minds. All that I have now said is, it 
seems to me, simple matter of fact, even from the stand-point 
of Herbert Spencer,and Mr. Ellis, and if they should refuse 
to subscribe to it, it would be from their reading between 
the lines what I have not written nor meant to write. 

But now I go further, and say that to me, this fact that 
we can elucidate the harmonies of the universe, and unveil 
a part of the thoughts expressed in its laws, is a proof that 
our human minds are something else than a congeries of the 
possibilities of physical sensations; that while we are a part 
of the universe, we are, on the side of our conscious life and 
thought, connected more closely with the Cause of the uni- 
verse, than merely as effects. The existence of physical 
science is to me one of the strongest possible arguments in 
favor of the immortality of the individual consciousness. 
This I understand to be precisely the‘argument of Jesus with 
the Sadducees, ex concessis, and it seems to me _ perfectly 

sound. The fact that we can elucidate the harmonies of the 

universe, and unveil a part of the thoughts in it, demonstrates 
that we are kindred to the Infinite First Cause; and as the 
intelligence and thought expressed in creation would exist 
independent of creation, so we, through our ability by the 
instrument of this material brain to understand the material 
world, prove our ability, after the brain has perished, and 
the material world itself has perished, still to understand the 
noumenal world on which the phenomenal world was built. 
“This is the heaven I long to know,”— when I shall enter 
into the life for which I humbly trust the duties of this life 
may be preparing me, in which I shall find new modes of 
expressing the thoughts which I have cherished here, and 
new fields both of thought and action, perchance not by 
mechanic force and material agents, leading me in a perpet- 
ually increasing ascent to higher realms of knowledge, to 
nobler aspirations of duty, to warmer and wider reaches of 
love. 

I perceive the invariable sequence of cause and effect, the 
preservation of the material of the universe, and the conserv- 
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ation of its forces; but I see therein no other necessity than 
, the divine truthfulness ;— God is not man that he should 
lie; the promise which he makes by every new discovery of 
the uniformity of natural operations, he will not break. 
But if you push that promise so far as to exclude the possi- 
bility of the truth of the history of Moses and of Jesus, you 
push it off the very foundation dn which, in the judgment of 
many leaders in science, it rests— namely, our moral confi- 
that “there is no vice in the constitution of things,”— in 
order to place it implicitly on an assumed basis of the most 
improbable character; that is, on the existence of physical 
limitations to the First Cause. It is not consonant with 
sound logic to approach the question of the history of Jesus 
with the metaphysical prepossession that he could not have 
done what is ascribed to him. A prosecuting attorney in 
Maine once tired the presiding judge by undertaking in 
every case to prove that the accused could have done the 
deed, and would have done it, and did do it.. At length the 
court interrupted the lawyer,— Mr. Attorney, if you will 
prove your third point, the court will admit the other two. 
Nor is it becoming in any man, however great his learning 
and ability, to speak of the evidences for the credibility of 
the gospels which have satisfied so many men who have 
examined them as being “ without an approach to the strict 
evidence which any one of our judges would require in 
deciding on a case of petty larceny.” If the public crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, and his subsequent appearance to many of his 
disciples, could be proved to the satisfaction of philosophers, 
it would not have the effect, which Mr. Ellis ascribes to it, 
of making science a lie. Many men of the highest scientific 
ability have believed it, and do believe it without weakening 
their faith in science. There are two entirely distinct ways 
of holding it in copnection with the uniformity of nature. 
Some men who believe it, say, The resurrection of Jesus was 
not part of the order of Nature; it was part of a parallel 
series of events to the same end. Without invariable law 
we could not learn science, and be cultivated into a partici- 
pation in the divine thought. But without these parallel 
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events, our science might be unsatisfactory and fail to give 
us its highest joy in the perception that we are deciphering 
divine thought. This is the way in which some men, the 
equals both in learning and ability to any of our race, believe 
in the resurrection of Christ as an event out of the order of 
nature, and therefore not inconsistent with their faith in the 
reality of science. Another method is that.of the venerable 
and beloved William H. Furness. He is convinced by the 
evidence, which to him and to me is overwhelming, of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus. But he says it is not 
out of the order of nature; it merely reveals to you more 
secret recesses in that order, than any other experience in 
the world’s history has shown. In the discourse in South 
Place Chapel, on “Truth,” it is said that “it may at any 
time be shown that the verification was incomplete, . . . or 
that certain important conditions were omitted from consid- 
eration.” Now this is precisely what Dr. Furness thinks has 
been done concerning the death of the body. It has been 
overlooked that in the human race, in general, there is a con- 
sciousness of sin, and a perceptible weakness of will. In 
both these points, Jesus appears to have been unique,— he 
shows no consciousness of sin, no feebleness of will; his 
weight of personality, and of personal character, even judged 
by the very scanty and imperfect records given in the gos- 
pels, were great beyond all precedent, and beyond all imita- 
tion; and this must have given him a control of the human 
organism beyond all precedent; it may readily be con- 
ceived as extending to the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the 
widow’s son, the brother of Mary and Martha, and his own 
body, from actual death. Now, I say that either of these 
methods is perfectly justifiable as a logical, metaphysical 
method of holding to the sufficiency of the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ without giving wp science; and for 
our author to say that if we admit any of the Christian mira- 
cles, “then our knowledge is ignorance and our truth a 
lie,” is to exalt a partisan rhetoric against the sobriety of 
reason. 

But to return for a moment to the question of immortality. 
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The authors of The Unseen Universe appear to concede 
that the physical universe is the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. Such has never been my view, nor the view of 
any of my fellow-Christians with whom I have ever held 
communication on the subject. I see and admit, and build 
upon, the invariable and permanent succession of causes and 
effects in this changing universe ; but in the very fact that I 
so do, I perceive evidence that there is in me something more 
permanent than even the conservation of the forces which 
build up and tear down continually the fibres of my brain. 
I perceive that while I stand in closest connection with and 
dependence upon this physical universe, I am by no means 
identified with it. I say of it: All which I saw, and part of 
which I was; but part of me was no part of that which I 
saw. I stood without it, 1 looked upon it as an instructive 
show—a picture, a book, — wherein I read the record of the 
Eternal Thought which generates and upholds it; but I 
myself, in my inmost being, was much closer related to that 
everlasting, omnipotent, omnipresent cause of the universe 
than to the universe itself. The sun and stars may pale 
their ineffectual fires, and sink in eternal frost; absolute 
silence, absolute darkness, the absolute zero of cold, may 
settle over the whole of this physical universe, if it so please 
the Being who caused it to appear. But He who brought it 
into existence wéuld not thereby perish. Nor would my soul, 
since it is of nearer kindred to the source than to the effects, 
of necessity perish with the world. Nay, the truthfulness of 
God, which does not disappoint the scientific man in his ex- 
pectation that the order of nature will remain constant, will 
not disappoint the religious man who has longed for higher 
knowledge, and holier affections, and a nobler charity than 
he could attain while burdened with the flesh, and who has 
trusted that he should attain that spiritual blessedness in a 
higher sphere than the physical universe affords. 

The discussion of duty in the last discourse of the series, 
is still vitiated by the fundamental error of attempting to 
bring the whole field of existence into modes of motion, 
allowing reality only to appearances, and ignoring the cause 
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of the appearances. The preacher utters a great many 
truths, such as are commonly uttered from Christian pulpits, 
and are admirably expressed in the New Testament. Some 
of these truths he sets forth well; others he translates from 
the ordinary well-understood language of religious people 
into a jargon in which it is difficult to find the meaning. 
Duty is, however, in his view “altogether social,” and “ re- 
duces to the determination of the uniformities which govern 
human existence.” It is “founded on the observance of 
uniformities, not on truckling to caprice.” “There is no room 
for the conception of man’s duty towards God.” “ Duty is 
in fact the sum of the actions which a man feels it incumbent 
on him to perform in relation to other men.” 

Now we would cast no reproach on Mr. Ellis for being in- 
consistent. In dealing with the infinite, and with the im- 
aginary, we must be inconsistent. What we find fault with 
is that Mr. Ellis should claim to have eliminated the imagin- 
ary and the infinite from questions in which they inevitably 
adhere, and boast of having made clearer that which he has 
only made darker. In his attempt to exclude theism, as being 
necessarily anthropomorphitic, he would’ exclude all refer- 
ence to the Deity in questions of duty. He makes two dis- 
tinct and contradictory substitutions for it. In one of them, 
he rests duty upon the feeling of obligation, not only for its 
sanction, but for its law of detail, and eVen makes it de- 
pendent on the individual, — “the actions which a man feels 
it incumbent,” etc. In the other, he makes it founded on 
“the observance of uniformities,” so that duty exists only so 
far as social laws have been established by observation. 
Where he gets his sanction for duty in this second substitu- 
tion he does not state; but in one of the other discourses he 
states more fully what he here implies, — that it is man’s duty 
voluntarily to conform to the order and harmony of nature. 
In some passages he asserts that man is one of the uniformi- 
ties of nature; that is, that man is part of the great consensus 
and cannot act in violation of it; but inasmuch as he also 
everywhere assumes the existence of human folly and social 
wrong-doing, and the duty of doing better, we will assume 
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that his real conception of duty is “a voluntary conformity 
to the uniformities of nature, a voluntary coéperation in the 
grand consensus” by which all things are tending to give 
man the control of the forces of nature, and bring the race 
into a state of “ well-being and well-doing.” 

That also is our conception of duty. We derived it, forty 
years ago, from Paul and other writers in the New Testa- 
ment. The only difference on this point between Mr. Ellis 
and ourselves is, that we call the grand harmony which the 
myriad forces of nature are constantly evolving, the will of 
God; and we conceive this order to involve not only the 
kinematic forces of nature, but her pneumatic forces as well. 
We think that were Mr. Ellis’ definitions and interpretations 
of duty extensively to prevajl, the result would be disastrous 
to the order of civil society; therefore we think they must 
be erroneous, not in conformity with the great consensus. 
We think duty is not measured either by the feelings of the 
individual, or by the results of social statistics, but by the 
ethical judgments of the race. Geometrical truth is neither 
determined by the feeling of the student, nor by the results 
of measurement, but by the intuition and reason of the best 
geometricians. The Romans ruined’ their geometry, and 
thus all their physical science, Cicero tells us, by making 
geometry a mere science of measurement. Even more lam- 
entable results would follow if any nation took ethics from 
the foundation of intuition and reason and attempted to place 
it upon grounds of measurable utility. In mere measured 
results to the community, some of the worst crimes are of 
trifling effect. We can readily show that they are against 
the proper order of nature, and against the ethical judgments 
of the race; but not that they produce, if judiciously, tem- 
“perately, and secretly managed, any effect upon society. Yet 
we can show that if they should become common and open 
they would lead to anarchy and ruin. In such cases the 
restraint and encouragement in the hour of temptation, 
which enables a man to hold his integrity, and be honest and 
truthful to himself, even in secret, is found only in that 


sense of his relation to the universe which he gets from feel- 
5 
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ing that all transgression of order is followed by evil; that 
moral order is the highest order, and its violation must be 
followed by the worst evil; that to do, even secretly and 
without harm to others, that which the ethical judgment of 
the race has pronounced wrong, is to be guilty of the great- 
est conceivable folly. Nor do we think a man is likely to 
have this feeling of the inviolable sanctity of the moral order 
of the universe, unless he sees that the order and harmony 
of the whole flows from intelligent arrangement of its parts 
for a moral end; and that man, capable of perceiving the ex- 
istence of this order, and of voluntarily conforming to it, has 
a life in some manner independent of the external universe, 
and made in the image of God and of his eternity, so that 
the consequences of an act may extend indefinitely into the 
future. ‘ 

But here the preacher would shrink again from anthropo- 
morphism. To say that the human mind bears any relation 
to the Ultimate Cause of the universe is to him blasphemous, 
and the blasphemy is excelled only by the act of prayer. In 
this he agrees with Herbert Spencer, who is so much averse 
to assigning personal attributes to the First Cause, as to say 
that it is as blasphemous to assign to Him wisdom and 
goodness, as it would be to assign to Him folly and wicked- 
ness. Mr. Ellis intimates that to call him wise and good, is 
to set ourselves above Him, and endorse His character. All 
which, on the part of both these gentlemen, seems to me the 
language of feeling, not of reason. 

I go back to Spencer’s declaration that the existence of a 
First Cause is forced constantly upon our attention, from the 
moment that our reason is sufficiently developed to allow 
us to speculate upon such things. We must therefore appre- 
hend His existence under some attributes. It is true that 
Moses, long before the days of Spencer, warned us in the 
most distinct manner that the self-existent cause of all things 
cannot be imaged by us, even in the most secret chambers 
of our imagination, and that He is to be known only by His 
works. It is true that Scotus Erigena, a thousand years ago, 
said in a mood as philosophical and as devout as that of these 
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discourses: “We cannot say what God is, because he is 
not anything that we can say”; and even adds, “ Deus ipse 
nescit quid ille sit, quia non est quid.” Yet the existence of 
a cause for all which we see is forced constantly upon our 
attention, and we can apprehend that existence only under 
some attribute. That is a necessity of thought. Spencer 
thinks he apprehends the ultimate: cause only under the at- 
tribute of causative energy. It is the cause,—that is all we 
know, he says. Yet he goes on to attribute to this cause 
omnipresence and eternity. I think him right in so doing. 
I think that also is a necessity of -thought. But, further- 
more, both these gentlemen say that the universe, which is 
the effect of this omnipresent and eternal cause, is bound 
everywhere together by the most perfect correlation of forces 
and harmony of laws, all things evolving in wonderful pro- 
cession from simplicity to ever greater complication, ever 
greater beauty, ever more beneficent results. Now I will 
not ask, as I am tempted to do, whether there is not the 
same objection to using these terms of praise in speaking of 
the universe as in speaking of its cause; but I do ask 
whether it is possible for the human mind to dissever in 
thought the cause from its effects? Is not the attempt to 
refrain from assigning to the cause of the universe any attri- 
butes whatever, while you are being forced constantly to 
think of His existence, and constantly to admire the sublime 
order of the kosmos, an attempt to hold your mind in unsta- 
ble equilibrium? So it seems to me. The necessity of 
thought compels us to assign to a cause attributes adequate 
to the character of the effects; and the attempt to refrain 
from assigning any attributes whatever to a cause of whose 
existence you are perpetually reminded, and whose effects 
you are constantly studying, is simply fighting against nat- 
ure, and against the laws of thought. The relativity of 
human thought compels us also to choose between spiritual 
attributes and material attributes. We know no third class. 
If it be wrong to assign spiritual attributes to the First 
Cause, it is surely much farther out of the way to assign 
material attributes. All we can do is to impress upon our- 
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selves the necessity of intellectual caution lest we make our 
conception of the Deity low and inefficient in promoting our 
own highest welfare. But this error is much more to be 
feared on the side of making the Deity mere force, than on 
the side of giving him human wisdom. The assigning to 
Him perfect wisdom is a hypothesis not only tenable and 
reverent, but capable to a limited degree of actual verifica- 
tion. Maupertius’ grand theological dogma that the Divine 
wisdom wastes nothing, and therefore uses the least possible 
force to attain a given end, is a case in point. This theologi- 
cal utterance, founded on moral considerations, was capable 
of being tested through the marvellous invention of fluxions; 
it stood the test, and has proved a horn of plenty in all phys- 
ical inquiries. In botany and zodlogy, in like .manner, the 
theological conceptions that, organs are either destined for 
functions, or sketched in as part of an intellectual plan, have 
been very fruitful of solid, permanent results. The cry of 
some modern scientists that theological methods are all 
wrong, that theology is to be confined to feeling, and is not 
to enter on truth, is as false to the history of science as it is 
to a wide and reverent view of the economy of human co- 
operation in unfolding the order of the universe, and attain- 
ing the results for which Mr. Ellis looks ; results which Paul 
characterizes as the time when creation shall put itself under 
the control of man, developed as the child of God. 

But this figure of man being the child of an Infinite Father, 
with authority to commune with that Father in prayer, is to 
the author of our discourses a horrible figure. He regards 
prayer as “truckling to caprice,” “limiting the infinity of 
God,” and a thing to “inspire indignation.” 

Let us then look at the Lord’s Prayer, and try to discover 
what it is that inspires his indignation, and makes him say 
that the “ best prayers are more ready to curse than to bless.” 
This prayer consists of three ejaculations or wishes, followed 
by three petitions. The first wish is that the name of the 
Great First Cause may ever be held separate from that of any 
of the parts of the universe; that the petitioner, or the race 
of man, may not fall into anthropomorphism or fetichism, but 
ever remember that God is inapproachable by human thought. 
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The second wish is that men should submit themselves to 
the everlasting uniformities established by the Ultimate 
Cause of all things, without any vain rebellions against the 
course of nature and its laws. The third ejaculation is an 
expression of supreme, placid, unshaken, unhesitating trust 
in the one great consensus of the all. Then follow the three 
petitions. The first petition is for an increasing wisdom and 
virtue, a more absolute devotion to the voluntary conscious 
participation in preparing, maintaining, and increasing the 
general well-being of the race, material, intellectual, and emo- 
tional. The second petition is that a past selfishness, past 
living for personal and individual ends, in disregard of social 
duties, in disregard of the moral and social order of the uni- 
verse, may not so benumb and clog our souls as to incapaci- 
tate us for a better, a more self-sacrificing life of devotion to . 
the elucidation of truth, and advancement of human inter- 
ests. The third petition is for such light in the mind, such 
purifying influences in the heart, such strength in the will 
as to enable us to put aside selfish, egotistic, personal ends, 
to care for ourselves only that we may the more perfectly 
devote ourselves to the service of mankind. 

That is the Lord’s Prayer, the pattern and guide for all 
Christian prayer. I have translated it out of the ordinary 
language of theism into the language of the philosophy of the 
unknowable; but have in that translation given it neither 
more nor less meaning than I have been for forty years ac- 
customed to attach to it in its ordinary dress. I think, 
moreover, that its ordinary form expresses its meaning much 
better than the paraphrase ; just as I think that certain texts 
from Moses and from Paul condense all the thought in some 
of the sentences of these discourses into a much more terse, 
much more forcible form. 

‘ Now as the Lord’s Prayer stands thus analyzed, what is 
there in it that Mr. Ellis can object to? Only, as I suppose, 
that it is a direct address, not to the great consensus, but 
the Ultimate or First Cause. It certainly does not ask for 
“eaprice,” it does not “truckle,” it does not “limit the infin- 
ite,” unless all this is done by the mere act of direct address. 
It desires and prays for, as I have always understood it, 
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since I arrived at mature age, only those things which the 
author of the discourses desires and labors for. 

I think, also, it is well to pray for them, and reason- 
able to believe that prayer will obtain them. I certainly 
believe that the asking a fellowman is frequently the effi- 
cient means of obtaining something which I desire. Neither 
my request nor his gift are outside the order of nature; 
there is no “suspension of the uniformities” implied in the 
acts of asking and giving among men; and, a fortiori, there 
is none implied in prayer and the answer to prayer, except in 
the mind of a child, or of one who is predetermined to take 
a childish view of prayer. The impulse to pray seems to me 
natural and healthy. We desire good things; the author of 
the discourses before us expresses the most earnest desires 
.for the coming of a brighter day for humanity, when men 
shall walk in the light, and no longer grope in darkness. 
He speaks scornfully of some of the figurative language by 
which the writers of the New Testament express the same 
hope, and appears to think that .Christians expect a literal 
instead of a spiritual fulfilment of those figures. But the 
spiritual substance, so far as regards the perfect reign of 
love, and the complete subjection of nature to the uses of the 
human race, Mr. Ellis declares he most earnestly desires and 
would steadfastly labor for. Prayer, if I know anything of 
it, is simply the conscious reference of such holy desires to 
the infinite and illimitable power and wisdom and love 
which guides the universe. That Ultimate Source of All is 
greater than all which we can imagine; and I confess that 
we cannot predicate of it wisdom and love, and a conscious 
hearing and answering of our prayer, in any sense of which 
we can form a complete mental representation. Moses tells 
us all that, just as clearly as Herbert Spencer; but the dif- 
ference between that First Cause and our highest attempts 
to understand him is surely by excess, not by defect; and 
he more than knows our wants, more than hears our pray- 
ers, more than answers our petitions. 


“Not of adamant or gold 
Built He heaven stark and cold.” 
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The tenderest yearnings of a mother’s love fall as far below 
the inexhaustible love which is manifested in the beneficent 
order of the kosmos, as the most far-reaching intuitions and 
labors of science fall below the intellectual comprehension 
of that order. “ Why then pray?” do you ask? I answer, 
Because He has implanted the desire to pray ; and the repres- 
sion of that desire is an attempt to disturb the uniformity of 
nature. I see no more reason why man should repress his 
desire to pray than why he should repress his social in- 
stincts. I come just as naturally and inevitably to the rec- 
ognition of an intelligent and benevolent First Cause of the 
universe, as I do to the recognition of the existence of 
fellowmen. My heart as naturally prompts me to thank 
him as it does to love them. It needs a course of training 
and education to teach me the details of my duty towards 
them, as it does to teach me my duty towards him ; but cult- 
ure, enlightenment, wider views of truth, no more exclude 
my sense of relation and duty towards the First Cause of 
the universe than towards men. On the contrary, the wider 
my reach of knowledge concerning the universe, the more 
profound is my adoration of the wisdom revealed in it; and 
the deeper my sympathy with the human race, the more 
earnestly do I groan with all creation in longing for the time 
when men shall assume their true position as the sons of 
God. ' 

Mr. Ellis tells his hearers that they are perfectly aware 
that thunder and lightning are the chief sources of belief 
in the existence of a Deity. This was the shallow analysis 
of religious belief given by Frenchmen in the eighteenth 
century ; but it is an analysis given, not by religious but by 
irreligious men. The testimony of religious men in all ages 
is quite the reverse. Moses never appeals to the thunder- 
bolt, and seldom to individual fears; and in his prayer after 
the worship of the golden calf, shows no selfish desire for 
individual salvation, —‘“ Blot me,” he cries, “from the book 
of life, if thereby Israel can be saved.” So St. Paul wishes 
that by his own renunciation of the hopes and blessings of 
the gospel he could bring Israel to the participation of 
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its blessings. It is to the goodness of God, his impartial 
mercy in sending rain upon the evil and the good, that 
religious men have appealed. And for one, as an individual, 
I must say this accords with my own experience, and with 
what I have known of the religious feeling of those with 
whom I have had the privilege of intimacy, some of whom I 
gladly recognize as my intellectual superiors, —the deepest 
religious feeling and most glowing religious convictions 
spring from the sudden perception of new order and beauty 
in the universe. When, in my seventh year, I saw one 
morning the beauty of the landscape; when, in my tenth 
year, I saw the sunrise break over the South Raritan Valley; 
when, in adult life, I first saw and ascended a mountain; 
when I first saw the ocean; when the first sight of Niagara 
flooded and overpowered me with beauty; when my first 
hearing of a chorus by Handel gave me some conception of 
the riches of harmony,— these moments of new revelations of 
joy, have been the moments of deepest and most earnest 
and most prayerful emotions in my life; if I except those 
more joyous hours which are too sacred to mention, when 
the infinite love of God was suggested and dimly shadowed 
forth to me by the awakening in my heart, and the hearts of 
my friends, the holiest and tenderest and least expressible of 
human affections. 

When the heart is thus moved with a sense of the Infinite 
love and wisdom that pervades and governs the universe, it 
is the part of our highest wisdom to turn to the great First 
Cause of all in gratitude, in love, in aspiration, with desire 
to become better acquainted with the laws by which He 
rules and governs all, with desire to yield ourselves volun- 
tarily in codperation with His divine purposes of mercy 
toward man, with desire that He would make us instruments 
in spreading light, knowledge, charity among men. That 
desire, thus consciously referred to God, is prayer; it natu- 
rally embodies itself in petition; it becomes a cause and 
means of its own fulfilment; it prepares the way by which 
other means may act; and there is no conceivable, valid 
reason why it should not be embodied in the form of words, 
in a direct address to God. THomaAs HILL. 
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A CENTENNIAL “POSIE,” 


and this article only the ribbon which binds it up. Early 
flowers and late flowers, grass that withers and leaves that 
droop, will only add to its beauty, if the hand that “ gathers 
up” do but work with proper cunning. 

The era of letter-writing has gone by. Not Horace Wal- 
pole himself could resist the influence of the telegraph, the 
postal card, and the newspaper. There is no possibility that 
a secret of State, the color of a lady’s dress, or the last bon 
mot can add piquancy to “ private communications” in these 
days. Yet there are strong indications that the publication 
of letters and journals will refresh us with what has been 
for half a century to come. The Life of the late Mrs. 
Fletcher, of Lancriff, owes its value to the letters in it, every 
one of which testifies to the charm exercised over all who 
approached her,—a charm akin to that of Récamier, Chev- 
reuse, and Sablé, of Ladies Blessington and Holland, but 
very seldom possessed by English’ women of unspotted 
name. 

It was in reading the account of Mrs. Fletcher’s visit to 
Paris in 1830, that we first thought of the “ Posie” we now 
offer to our friends. She was so fortunate as to secure an 
interview with the Abbé Grégoire, then seventy-nine years 
old, and within a year of his death. Mrs. Fletcher quotes 
him as “the friend of the blacks”; but he had been set 
apart forty years before as the one man “who thought it 
possible to Christianize the Revolution”! A steadfast Re- 
publican from the first moment of his nomination by the 
clergy of Lorraine, in 1789, he protested against the rights 
of primogeniture, and voted for the admission of Jews and 
negroes to citizenship. He led the movement for the aboli- 
tion of the regal office, and a saying of his, “ L’histotre des 
rois est le martyrologe des nations,” became a key-note of the 
conflict. By annihilating the death-penalty, he would then 


have saved the lives his counsels had endangered. The 
6 
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Bishop of Paris might bow down before the “Goddess of 
Reason,” but our Abbé stood erect. Art, artists, and the 
world of letters felt his protecting hand. He withstood the 
establishment of the Empire, and he alone withstood the 
reéstablishment of the nobility. He opposed Napoleon’s 
divorce, and declined to be present at his second marriage. 
At the second restoration he was deprived of all means of 
support, and living in retirement for fifteen years, finally 
sold his library for bread. The Church refused him burial, 
but the civil power interfered, and after the proper rites had 
been performed, the people took the horses from the hearse, 
and dragged it themselves to the cemetery. The intimate 
companion of Lafayette, the correspondent of Washington, 
the friend of every minister that we ever sent to France, 
until his death in 1831, we should think the name of this 
man one that Americans would not “ willingly let die.” Yet 
very few of this generation recall it. 

Mrs. Fletcher found him still the centre of an admiring 
circle, a beautiful example of “serene old age.” “He was, 
as Thomas Erskine had said, very much one’s idea of Féne- 
lon, courteous, and full of benevolence for good men of all 
countries and colors.” 

We remembered, as we read, a short note of Grégoire, 
interesting because it was his, and because it shed a certain 
light upon the character of an American woman, — a woman 
as much beloved as Mrs. Fletcher, and who would not have 
been unknown to fame had she survived like her cotempo- 
rary, Mrs. Madison, until the time of her great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Many of the women of the Revolutionary period were 
remarkable as social powers. Would that this Centennial 
year might rescue their memory from the abysses of the past. 
Mrs. Cating, Mrs. Stark, Madame Hancock, Mrs. Schuyler, 
Mrs. Barlow, and Mrs. Harrison Smith were full of potent 
charm to the last hours of varied and significant careers. It 
is with Mrs. Barlow and her sister, Mrs. Bomford, that we 
have to do. 

The life of Joel Barlow is still unwritten. Political prej- 
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udice may have something to do with this, but to one who 
has pored ove: his private papers, read the letters written 
to him, by him, and about him, by all the celebrated people 
of his time, there is something ludicrous in opening an Ency- 
clopedia and reading “Joel Barlow was an American poet.” 
Barlow was a poor poet, but a very great man, and so pos- 
terity will one day rate him. Impracticable he may have 
been, for his wishes and aspirations were far before the possi- 
bilities of his time; yet in hurrying to Wilna, that he might 
force from the reluctant Napoleon some acknowledgment of 
the rights and sufferings of impoverished American citizens, 
he laid down his life for his people as deliberately as if, like 
Warren, he had exposed it upon the first battle-field. The 
record of the terrible privations and sufferings which led to 
his death in a peasant’s hut near Zarnovitch, Dec. 26, 1812, 
still survives, and will one day justify my words. 

His wife was the daughter of the Hon. Michael Baldwin, 
of New Haven. Mr. Baldwin had two wives; the first had 
four children, — Ruth, afterwards married to Mr. Barlow, 
and Abraham, a member of Congress from Georgia for 
twenty-two years. The others, Dudley and Lucy, were 
buried in one grave. The brother left his young wife and 
children at Greenfield Hill to assist in nursing his sister in 
New Haven. He never returned to them. Mrs. Barlow 
married early, and when travelling for a visit from New 
Haven to Hartford. She did it to protect herself from 
another marriage which her father pressed upon her, and it 
was long before she was forgiven. 

Her step-mother, a young and beautiful creature, was 
Theodora Wolcott. She was about as old as Mrs. Barlow, 
and had already several children,—her son Henry, after- 
wards Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
being best known among them. ‘The ties of relationship 
seem to have had peculiar force with the Baldwins. The 
charms of a dear wife could not keep Dudley from the bed 
where Lucy languished of contagious fever; and when the 
father died, in 1787, Abraham adopted the six young chil- 
dren that he left, and devoted his fortune to establishing 


¢ 
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them in life. He died before the youngest were educated, 
and then Mrs. Barlow assumed the responsibility. What 
Abraham left undone, she finished. Clara, afterwards Mrs. 
Colonel Bomford, of Washington, had been born after her 
own marriage, and having no children, she adopted this half- 
sister on her return from Europe in 1805. Thither Barlow 
originally went as agent for an Ohio land company. The 
scheme was so promising that Washington himself endorsed 
it in a letter to Timothy Pickering. Barlow’s wife joined 
him in London as soon as he was well established, and carried 
with her the following letter from Timothy Dwight :— 


GREENFIELD HIL1, May 20, 1790. 

Dear Sir, — At the end of three days’ headache, I sit down to write you 

a single line by the amiable woman who will hand you this. We part 

with her with more reluctance than I can well express. She has become 

necessary to the happiness of a neighborhood, which before her residence 

in it I have frequently thought the happiest I had ever known. The 

best wishes of the village attend her. Its united voice, if audible, would 
be: — 


** May peace attend the path she goes, 
And light her steps surround.” 


I received the introduction you gave Colonel Trumbull, but not by his 
hand. He passed in the stage, and of course disappointed us of the par- 
ticular pleasure he would have given us by a visit. He is now pursuing 
the object which brought him to America, and has my best wishes for his 
success. 

Your friends wait with much impatience for your return. It is, how- 
ever, an alleviation of that impatience, that they perceive your present 
business to be beneficial to you and to America, That it may succeed to 
your wishes, and that you may see the excellent partner of your happiness, 
after a short and prosperous voyage, reunited to her too well beloved 
friend, and that you may both share largely in present and future felicity, 
is the sincere and fervent prayer of your friend, 

Trmotny Dwieur. 


Colonel Trumbull had come to America to complete a 
portrait-gallery of American patriots for English friends. 
He returned as an attaché with Mr. Jay’s legation. Timo- 
thy Dwight was already a Doctor of Divinity, and living in 
the seminary he had established at Greenfield Hill. Five 
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years after he was elected to the Presidency of Yale College. 
His literary work and the noble band of sons he gave to his 
country have kept Ais name fresh in the memory of our 
readers. It was at his suggestion that Barlow had fitted 
himself for a chaplain’s service in the army; and the name of 
“Columbia,” given to America originally by Dr. Dwight, 
passed into common use in consequence of Barlow’s adoption 
of it. The business in which the latter was now engaged 
was not that of the land company. In that he had found 
himself the agent of swindlers. He was now involved, not 
only in foreign politics and trade, but in the earnest dissem- 
ination of democratic ideas. He had great enthusiasm and 
undoubted diplomatic gifts. He resided in Paris, but was 
at this moment in London, where he printed in 1791 his 
“ Advice to the Privileged Orders.” In 1795 our govern- 
ment sent him as consul to Algiers, and he was empowered 
to execute a treaty with the Dey to secure the abolition of 
Algerine piracy and the slave-trade. Washington was so 
pleased with the suggestions relative to this matter which 
appeared in his correspondence, that he personally pressed 
them upon the government. All the gallant service of 
Decatur at Tripoli, as well as the second treaty made in 
1815, was based upon what Barlow then did, unsupported by 
arms, deprived of all diplomatic splendors, and at the risk of 
his life. Decatur knew this very well. He was Barlow’s 
devoted friend,—looked upon him as a Chevalier Bayard, 
and when he fell mortally wounded in his duel, the survivors 
at Kalorama laid him under its grassy slopes. 

The proper Centennial honors of this year were antici- 
pated by the New Englander of July, 1873, which printed a 
letter to Ruth Barlow in Paris, from her husband in Algiers, 
written when he hardly hoped to survive the varied perils of 
his mission. This letter was to have the force of a will if he 
perished; and rarely has an immense fortune, wholly the 
results of a man’s own efforts, been so delicately and grace- 
fully laid at the feet of a wife whom he loved, for the use of 
a family who needed it. No true-hearted woman can read 
its tribute to her lovely character without a starting tear; 
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and it is to sustain that tribute that several of the accompa- 
nying letters are printed. 

His purpose accomplished, Barlow returned to Paris in 
1797. From that time until 1805 he was occupied alter- 
nately by literature, politics, and commerce. He translated 
Volney, was one of the Commissioners appointed by the 
French to organize the Government of Savoy, and built up 
a position and fortune which he and Mrs. Barlow used 
largely in behalf of impoverished and deserving Americans. 

Immediately on his return from Algiers, he offered a home 
to Robert Fulton, a home accepted and honored for seven 
happy years. It was in Barlow’s house that Fulton invented ° 
and sold, in the year 1797, the first panorama ever seen in 
Paris or the world. This was to procure the means to pur- 
sue his experiments on steam as a propulsive power. It was 
upon the walls of his chamber in that house that he sketched 
in charcoal the first plan of a steamboat. What Fulton 
thought of his own obligations to Barlow, we may judge by 
the gift which bore witness to them. The Columbiad, the 
most magnificently illustrated book which had then been 
issued in America, was published at Fulton’s expense, — not 
because Barlow was poor, nor because he was conceited 
and craved such a setting for his work, but simply because 
love and gratitude demanded this outlet. The boys of this 
Centennial year ought to be as familiar with this story as 
Barlow himself was with the Damon and Pythias of Plu- 
tarch. 

Intercourse between America and France was then slow 
and difficult. While the Barlows sustained the interests of 
their country in a happy Paris. home, the orphans left by 
Michael Baldwin were fast growing to manhood and woman- 
hood. Mrs. Barlow was herself an invalid, but all her let- 
ters home show how tenderly she carried in her thoughts all 
that related to her young half-brothers and sisters. The 
following note from the Abbé Grégoire shows the impression 
she had made upon that great and good man. ‘He had gone 
to Plombiéres with an invalid, Madame Dubois, who was, 
we believe, his step-sister. From her sick room, Mrs. Barlow 
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had followed their movements, and done what she could to 
add to the comfort of both. 


PLoMBIEREs, Oct. 27, 1803. 

Madame and excellent friend, — A letter from Paris tells us that you are 
still suffering, and the news grieves very much, both Madame Dubois and 
myself. I cannot tell you how much she is troubled. She talks of it 
without ceasing and with the liveliest feeling. Believe that her affection 
will be lasting, for through sympathy she must love what is lovely. Here 
a crowd of persons beg to hear of you, and of Mr. Fulton; even the ser- 
vants press for the details. Hasten, Madame, to give them to us, and if 
your suffering prevents you from writing, let Mrs. Fulton take pains to 
take your place, for I think your husband, Mr. Barlow, has not yet 
returned to Paris. 

Do not forget my compliments when you write to him or see him. We 
should rejoice to see you here, to take possession of you. Has this sweet 
hope wholly vanished? How charmed we should be if you would but 
come yourself, and bring the reply to my letter. 

Your letter was sent to Madame Palisot, but the apartments you had 
were already let to Madame Chaptal and Madame La Place, who will 
soon go back to Paris. We are lodged with Madame Palisot’s brother. 
Madame Dubois is filled with gratitude at the pains you have taken to 
render her stay at Plombiéres agreeable. She would be half cured already 
if you were but with her! I conjure you, Madame, relieve our 
anxiety as to your health. Write to us, or induce some one else to write 
by the first courier, and believe that this letter springs from the heart of 
a friend. 

-+- GREGOIRE. 


Other letters were on their way to Mrs. Barlow from this 
side of the Atlantic. We have said that Abraham Baldwin 
devoted a growing fortune to the care of his father’s widow 
and her children. During the war Baldwin had been like 
Barlow, a chaplain in the army; but in 1784 he went to 
Savannah at the request of General Greene to assist in 
organizing and establishing the University of Georgia. He 
was one of the delegates from that State to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, and was an active and distin- 
guished member of it. While absorbed in its duties his 
father died, and hg assumed those cares which prevented his 
own marriage. Under the Constitution he had assisted to 
frame, he was a member of Congress till 1799, when he 
became a Senator. His patriotism and ability were no more 
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conspicuous than his benevolence. He drew up the charter 
of the University of Georgia, and was its President for many 
years. In this position he gave many obscure or indigent 
lads an education and a start in life. 

Of the six orphans he had adopted, Clara Baldwin was the 
youngest. At the early age of sixteen, in the year 1802, 
very much against the wishes of her mother, she married a 
handsome young student at Yale, supposed to be possessed 
of an aristocratic estate on the “Tombigbee.” It was 
already well stocked with “wild oats”! For his infatuation, 
the extraordinary beauty, the life-long vitality and fascina- 
tion of his bride offer a ready excuse. For hers, there is 
only the “story as old as Eden,” and the trust born of 
innocence. The first experiments in matrimony did not 
work well, and Clara wrote in distress to her brother Abra- 
ham, begging some office in New Orleans for her husband. 
The letter which follows, written from his seat in the Senate, 
would be well worth printing in these days, though Abra- 
ham Baldwin were a much smaller man. It shows us how 
our fathers built their homes. Would to God that its simple 
probity might strike to all our hearts : — 


WaAsHINGTON, Nov. 5, 1803. 

Looking over your letter again, I see you take it for granted that I can 
obtain the office which you mention if I please, and that you have only to 
convince me that it is proper. I assure you, my sister, that I think as 
favorably of Mr. K—— as I can do while having no acquaintance with him. 
I have no doubt many of the offices will be in worse hands. If he were a 
native of that country, or were strongly recommended by its people, an 
old officer, or one that had in any way suffered in the public service, 
I might give you some encouragement; but at present there is no reason 
to expect it. Do not look to public office for support, —it is the most 
slavish manner of living. It furnishes only a maintenance; there is 
nothing for a wet day, and you will be sure to lose it when you most 
need it. A little hardship does not hurt a young man, — it tries his forti- 
tude and energy. 

Your letter makes me think how many beginnings I have seen in 
Augusta and Savannah,—for those towns have had all their growth 
since I first knew them, and it is the same with New York. Many a 
couple who began as obscurely as a hen and her chickens, have become as 
independent as princes during the twenty years that I have been in Con- 
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gress doing nothing for myself. With a little shed, in a public place (of 
course being punctual and industrious), they double their money in a few 
weeks. Their property and their character grow together, and they are 
well settled before any body knows who they are. I have seen another 
sort who thought a great deal of themselves, made many advertisements, 
hired big houses, formed connexions, went into company, and lived pom- 
pously. In a few months they break jnto jail. 

I hear that you will find New Orleans pretty full of adventurers, but 
that need be no discouragement. The greater part of them pursue thei, 
object in such a loose, scatter-brained way, that a young man of proper 
firmness will scarcely feel them to be in his way. A growing place will 
float any man who takes proper care of himself. There is scarce a crumb 
falls from the Government but hundreds of fish, great and small, dive for 
it. Let me entreat you to use your influence with your young husband, 
and also your example to make him frugal, industrious, and honest. 

Clara Baldwin and her husband went to New Orleans. It 
could hardly be expected that they would prosper there. 
There a little boy was born to her. But her husband soon 
returned to his plantation. He. fell into the dissipated 
courses of an unemployed rouwé, and when the baby died in 
the midst of the rice swamps, the long-tried patience of the 
young wife gave way. She escaped from her prison in a 
small boat rowed by a friendly negro, and followed the 
courses of the river in the dim hope of finding her way to 
Georgia, to the brother whose name had always*been a 
tower of strength. She lost her way, wandering through 
relentless cane-brakes, and came instead to her brother 
Henry, at Pittsburgh. The cruel details of this escape, 
which resulted in a long and dangerous illness, formed the 
staple of many a Washington gossip or romance. Old col- 
ored women chanted to the babies on their knee of the 
bravery of the “boy” who rowed her boai. Young girls 
raved of Clara’s beauty and perils; and doubtless if the 
truth survived, it would be well worth telling. It must be 
well worth telling. It must be looked for, if at all, in the 
private letters of Judge Baldwin. Idolized as this young 
creature was, all her family united to efface from her mem- 
ory this terrible experience. There is no reason to think 
that she ever voluntarily alluded to it. As soon as the story 


reached Paris, it hastened her sister’s return. The year 
7 
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1805 found the Barlows in Washington, and while engaged 
in the purchase and furnishing of Kalorama, whose charming 
gardens were to be for more than a quarter of a century 
associated with Clara’s beauty, Mrs. Barlow herself, now 
twenty-five years married, wrote constant letters of entreaty 
to her young sister, to charm her, if she might, into her own 
motherly arms. A life of seclusion was not well suited to 
one whose hopes had been so terribly shattered, and whose 
beauty defied the brushes of Stuart or Madame Le Brun. A 
divorce was procured; Clara Baldwin resumed her maiden 
name, and to all who knew her the story of her wrongs 
seemed like a long-past nightmare. The children and hus- 
band of her later years never heard her allude to it; and a 
story somewhere in print which traces her acquaintance 
with Colonel Bomford to gallant service rendered during 
her escape is utterly without foundation. Beautiful as she 
was, years passed before any one dared speak to her of mar- 
riage. The thought of it convulsed every nerve and muscle. 
As late as 1810, Mr. Barlow complained tenderly that some 
inquiries in reference to one of her admirers were met by 
absolute silence. Probably this state of mind would have 
remained unconquered; but this lovely woman long out- 
lived her near relatives, and found herself in charge of an 
invalid sister, a large property, and complicated personal 
obligations which she felt herself incompetent to meet. 

Abraham Baldwin died at the early age of fifty-three, in 
the year 1807, during the Presidency of Jefferson. He had 
been in Congress twenty-two years, and never absent from 
his seat an hour. Eight years before, he had written to his 
sister Ruth, in Paris, in reply to a tender letter from her, 
reminding him on his birthday, how as a boy he used to 
save his pennies to give her dainties or ribbons: — 


It was the day of small things with both of us; but I have never since 
had it in my power to furnish pence which so perfectly answered my 
wishes, none of which were lost, and all of which produced — Scripture 
fashion —sixty and a hundredfold. Why do you dwell more and more 
on these trifles? It is because the sterling ingredients of a rare char- 
acter are only developed by the leisure consequent on prosperity. 
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I never remember to have given you pain but once, and that was to 
pain myself forever; for I have regretted it ever since. I do not remem- 
ber one thing in you which ever gave me uneasiness. If British com. 
merce, British books and papers, overgrown British monarchists estab- 
lished among us, joined to the whole gang of old tories and monarchists 
of our own, produce the effect I expect, I shall see a greater prospect of 
happiness with you than at home. If you come back and will settle near 
the James River, in sight of the mountains, and in the neighborhood of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, there also I would join you. I have, in 
my own mind, given over Connecticut to intolerance in politics and relig- 
ion. There is no place in the world to which I feel less inclination 
to go. 


But this happy dream was not destined to be realized. 
Clara’s sorrow called Mrs. Barlow home. Mr. Baldwin was 
not yet out of harness. After two short years of her happy 
Kalorama life, rest came to his faithful spirit in quite another 
fashion. Perhaps Connecticut reciprocated his good opinion, 
for it was the State of Georgia which applied to Clara Bald- 
win twelve years later for those details of his life which 
should transmit his-name to posterity. Nevertheless, his 
character belonged to the “ Yankee land” he more than 
once renounced. His death was as severe a blow as Ruth’s 
affectionate heart could meet while her husband lived. 

It reconciled her to once more leaving home, whén directly 
after the inauguration of Madison it was proposed that 
Joel Barlow should accept the Ministry to France. Clara 
had gone North to comfort her mother, under the loss of the 
step-son upon whom she had leaned for twenty years. She 
tried to fill her lonely hours with dainty needlework for her 
Washington friends, till they laughed back reproaches. 

When it was settled that the Barlows should go abroad, 
her sister’s words were decisive. In 1810 she writes: “Come 
back. Mother shall have everything for her comfort which 
money will buy, but not you! The life you lead will 
destroy you.” In the same letter it is odd to find her express- 
ing her gratitude to Mrs. Shipman for great kindness to 
Clara, by the proposed gift of a heliotrope. “She cannot 
have that already,” the letter goes on, — both ladies being 
famous horticulturists. “It is so very rare. It has the 
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smell of vanilla, and is the sweetest and prettiest thing 
imaginable.” 

In the summer of the year 1811, the party sailed from 
New York in the frigate Constitution, Capt. Hull. Hull 
was a Connecticut man, and had known Barlow ever since 
the beginning of the war. It is probable, too, that they had 
had many conferences concerning Tripoli, where the frigate 
had already been to enforce the treaty extorted from the. 
Dey. What the voyage was to one of the party, the fol- 
lowing letter from Capt. Hull will prove : — 


U. S. Frigate Constitutiox, } 
Cuerpoure, Dec. 18,1811. 4 

My dear good Madam,— As I am about to take leave of you, I cannot 

do it without expressing my feelings of gratitude for the many obliga- 
tions Tam under to you, and to your charming family for Their Very 
Friendly Treatment of me while in Paris. I cannot but remember with 
pleasure, nor shall I soon forget the Happy Passage which brought us 
here. 
‘ These things I have long felt, and should have long since expressed, 
but verily, I have not been in good humour enough to address a Lady 
these six weeks. Particularly One who Possesses every quality that is 
Amiable. What with my Extream anxiety to be on My Way home, 
The long and Tedious Passage I have before me, The difficulty of the 
times, The extream bad weather we experienced here by which many of 
my crew are made sick, and growing more so every day, my mind is in 
constant Trouble. I hope, however, that He who sits up aloft will keep a 
lookout for poor Jack, and that I shall ere long have The Pleasure of 
seeing you once more in our “ Happy Country,” —say Middletown (Capt. 
Hull’s abode). 

If I can Possibly do it, I intend Spending my next summer there, and 
you must not be surprised to receive a letter written by me and a 
Po’Script by Mary. I am sure I shall not forget to write, and I am 
Equally sure she will Join me, as I well know her attachment to you. I 
shall see all your Friends in Washington, and shall say you are well, 
and shall take such other liberties with your name as I may think proper, 
& beg you to do the same with mine, to any one who has a regard 
for me. : , 

be pleased to say to Mrs. Baldwin that I have not as yet received any- 
thing that will Introduce me to her mother in New Haven. I shall at 
any rate Visit her, and should be pleased to have something, otherwise 
she may take me for an Impostor. I pray you to accept my most sincere 
wishes for your health and happiness, and that you may return to your 
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Friends covered with glory long to live and enjoy every blessing that our 
Happy Country can give you. May Heaven protect you and yours is 
Truly the Prayer of your Obed’t Serv’t, 
J. Hutt. 


The party had landed at Cherbourg early in September. 
The government detained them there for an examination of 
the docks and fortifications. It was while so engaged that 
the following document was executed. The fond love it 
expresses for the wife wedded thirty years sustains the senti- 
ment of the letter from Tripoli, which no one but its author 
had so far seen. It was written by Joel Barlow. Of the 
signers, Clara died at Kalorama in 1855, as the wife of 
Colonel Bomford. William Lee belonged to the second 
generation of the famous Virginia family. He was after- 
wards our Consul at Bordeaux, and in the State Department 
when Timothy Pickering was Secretary. He and Thomas 
Barlow were Secretaries of Legation. 

The eyes that followed George Parkman’s pen little fore- 
saw how that graceful, chivalric compagnon de voyage, spe- 
cially commended in the midst of his medical studies to the 
Minister, was to change with the changing years, and at last 
become the hero of a well-known tragedy. Let him change 
to others as he might, he always retained his admiration for 
our beautiful heroine. 


This being the day that gave birth to the best of mortals, the wife of 
the first, the sister of the second, the early and unshaken friend of the 
third, the adopted mother of the fourth, and the aunt of the fifth, we the 
undersigned do hereby promise to each other—since a promise to her 
would be of no avail, it having been often repeated, and is deeply 
engraven on our hearts —to contribute to her steady and lasting happi- 
ness in every thing that shall depend on us, being sensible that all we can 
do will fall far short of what she has done for us. 

(Signed) JOEL BaRLow, 
CLaRIssA BALDWIN, 
WituraM Les, 
GrorGE PARKMAN, 
THomas BaRLow. 
CuEersoura, Sept. 13, 1811. 


This paper is endorsed, “The copy with the verses enclosed, 
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is mislaid or lost.” And beneath the above signatures runs 
the line, half-erased : — 


“One thing is sure, — 
This blessed day we love her as we ought.” 


Probably no sweeter, wittier, or more affectionate com- 
pany ever crossed the Atlantic together. Clara kept a jour- 
nal of the journey to Paris, which still exists. To read its 
lively pages, no one would suspect that the enthusiastic 
admirer of Cherbourg, the eager horticulturist, taking practi- 
cal notes daily, as she travelled in her carriage from one 
elegant country seat to another, the irresistible companion 
always bandying bright words, could be the victim of con- 
stant pain. This was the result of a trifling accident which 
occurred just before she left Kalorama. During her easy 
journey to Paris, she sent others to see the sights that were 
too exhausting for her; and when at last she found herself 
confined to a sofa at Draseil, Daniel Parker’s guests vied 
with each other in bringing to it the freshest flowers and the 
brightest stories, envying whoever was privileged to sit By 
her side. Daniel Parker who was from Watertown, Conn., 
was very likely an old friend. In 1788, Washington made 
him one of three commissioners to supervise, with Sir Guy 
Carleton, the evacuation of New York. He died at Ver- 
sailles in 1829, having lived forty years in France. In 1811 
he kept up a magnificent establishment at Draseil, Mrs. 
Preble, whose two daughters, Anica and Harriet, had been 
educated by Madame Campan, sitting at the head of his 
table. Mrs. Baldwin’s journey seemed a good deal like a 
triumphal progress in spite of the lame knee. From her sofa 
at Draseil she received and declined four matrimonial offers 
from persons of high rank, and her discarded lovers remained 
her life-long friends. When she was again able to move, she 
was intercepted near Paris by elegant entertainments and 
illuminations at the house of a French propriétaire who offered 
by proxy the hand of his son, and when this was declined, 
the old gentleman fancying, perhaps, that American as well 
as Parisian ladies might be influenced by the weight of a 
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settlement, did not refrain from dropping on one knee in his 
own behalf. Clara Baldwin received all this with her wonted 
grace, and kept her lovers’ secrets with womanly honor. It 
was not till after her death that her children knew what she 
had declined. She persisted in leaving the neighborhood 
before the young Frenchman could be summoned to plead 
for himself. “It is not the lover but the love that I shrink 
from,” she said to her ancient admirer, and he, when he led 
her to her carriage laid his hand upon his heart, smiled rue- 
fully, and said: “Ah, Madame, if my son could but have 
charmed you as you have charmed both him and his father!” 

The Barlows were only too glad to keep their adopted 
child. It does not appear that the slightest influence was 
ever used to induce her to listen to any of her adorers. 
What might have happened if the circumstances of an 
approaching interview with Lafayette had transpired it is 
difficult to say ; but Ruth Barlow who had married for love, 
had loved wisely and well. It is hardly likely she would 
have interfered. 

It was on this visit to Draseil that Clara first met George 
William Erving, at one time our Minister to Spain. He was 
akin to Sir William Temple, Governor Bowdoin, the Shirleys, 
and the Winthrops. He had offered himself already to a 
lady of the Temple family, but she demanded a carriage, it 
is said, and the young lover, who would not deprive his 
mother of that luxury to secure it to his bride, dropped his 
suit. No word or line of Clara’s ever implied that Mr. 
Erving had ever laid his heart at her feet, yet it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he had done so. We donot 
believe that he gave up the remote expectation of making 
her his own, until he found her the wife of another. From 
the hour that they met he devoted himself to her interests. 
The news of Mr. Barlow’s death, received in Italy, brought 
him at once to her side. He wrote to her almost daily for 
more than forty years, and when he died, provided gener- 
ously for her and her children. Equally impossible is it to 
believe that there was no answering tenderness in her own 
heart. Against his frequent remonstrances, she preserved 
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every line he ever wrote to her, cutting out a confidential 
paragraph now and then with her scissors. He never mar- 
ried, but remaining abroad, he did not realize the changes 
which befell, and does not seem to have pressed his suit later, 
when it might have prospered. His choice of topics showed 
his confidence in her intellect and her judgment. He wrote 
to her with that significant minuteness that no man ever 
uses twice in this life, and his letters were literary, political, 
and gossipy. Travel and metaphysics were not out of place 
in them. Horace Walpole never wrote better. He begged 
her to destroy them, but she did not obey. Scold as he 
might across the wide Atlantic, or a bay of the Chesapeake, 
a blue ribbon bound them together till he was past remon- 
strating ; and now and then a dead flower drops from the 
yellow folds. Her letters were probably destroyed. Not 
one word a friend might not have written survives in 
his. 

It was probably the inception of this friendship, the true 
character of which he could not fail to understand, that 
hastened Lafayette’s suit. He had lost his beloved wife five 
years before, and, so far as we know, had never offered to 
any one the honor he now conferred upon our heroine, nor 
did he ever again attempt to fill the empty place. He was 
fifty-three years of age, handsome and wealthy, and with a 
reputation whose splendor of romance added to the lustre of 
inherited rank. It was not strange that he should fancy 
success possible when he pleaded with an American, young, 
cultivated, and, withal, an enthusiastic lover of her country. 
But-like all the rest he pleaded in vain. Clara recorded the 
interview in her journal, and also her gratitude for the 
loving forbearance with which her refusal was received. 
“Never will I speak of it,” she wrote, “so long as the Gen- 
eral lives.” And the resolution was kept. She seems to 
have talked long and earnestly with him, and probably 
entered into explanations neither necessary nor suitable in 
other cases. She was greatly moved by the sympathy with 
which he listened. Like the others, Lafayette resignde her 
without ceasing to love her. No change in his manner 
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betrayed the repulse he had received, ‘or stimulated the 
curiosity of their common friends. He continued to pay her 
devoted attention, wrote to her daily so long as she remained 
in Paris, and constantly so long as he lived. In the mani- 
fold trials which beset her later life, this brave and lovely 
woman must often have remembered the distinctions she 
had declined; but her heart was as sincere and simple as her 
face was charming. Not a word ever betrayed that she felt 
any regret. When Lafayette came to Washington in 1825, 
he was her husband’s guest, and intercourse between the 
two families remained unbroken so long as either lived. 

The story of Clara’s life at the Embassy does not belong 
to these pages. What details we have given are intended 
to throw light on the few letters of Lafayette that we pre- 
serve. The greater part of his correspondence with her was 
destroyed before her death; or, later has been cut into frag- 
ments to satisfy the thirst for autographs. 

The diplomatic relations of the family in Paris ended 
with the unexpected death of the Minister at Zarnovitch. 
The bitter lines upon Napoleon, which he dictated to Thomas 
Barlow from his death-bed, seem to show that vexation and 
disappointment had prepared the way for a fatal illness. 
Only fourteen days before, the following letter, to be found 
among the files of the State Department, bore witness to the 
constant sympathy and service of his wife : — 


Paris, Dec. 13, 1812. 

Dear Sir,—In the absence of my husband, I take the liberty of 
announcing to you, that in consequence of the pressing demand he made 
the 28th of July for the release of all the American citizens detained in 
France as prisoners, the Emperor has ordered them to be set at liberty on 
their giving sufficient proof that they are really Americans. 

I have desired Mr. Mercadier, one of Mr. Barlow’s secretaries left here 
in charge of the common correspondence of the Legation, and Mr. 
Barnet, our Consul for Havre, now in Paris, to assist these distressed 
people in getting to their country, or in obtaining employ in our letters of 
marque and privateers. Many of them are not seamen —there are even 
some women and children, —others who were once seamen are now dis- 
abled by age and casualty. I do what I[ can for them and have particu- 


larly recommended that whatever is done for them, at the expense of the 
8 
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public may be with as much economy as the cases will admit. Please 
mention me affectionately to Mrs. Monroe and your daughter. 
I am as ever y’r f’rd and ob’t ser’t, 


Ruta Bartow. 
To James Monroe, etc., 
Sec. of State. 


In September, 1813, just two years from the time that the 
husband’s hand had written and five loving pens had signed 
a “round robin” for her birthday, Mrs. Barlow sailed from 
Rochelle for New York. The Count de Marbois attended 
to all the details of her embarkation. At New York, Robert 
Fulton’s house received her. William H. Crawford suc- 
ceeded Mr. Barlow in France. The house at Kalorama had 
been occupied by the French Minister, Serrurin, during Mrs. 
Barlow’s absence. He did not leave it till the expiration of 
his lease in 1815, when she returned to it, and it became a 
centre of elegant hospitality, and was identified with a 
coterie literary, political, artistic, and in every way distin- 
guished. Up to 1845 it retained its character and much of its 
influence. About 1817 Mrs. Baldwin married Colonel Bom- 
ford, of the Corps of Civil Engineers. Two at least of her 
lovers were still single, and many of those who had married 
wrote often to Kalorama. Lafayette probably received the 
news tranquilly enough, for he was much occupied and 
growing old; but we fancy George William Erving gave a 
start when he heard who had won the long-coveted prize. It 
would have been almost impossible for either to understand 
at a distance the motives which entered into her decision. 
Mr. Erving, we have reason to believe, penned a vigorous 
remonstrance. 

Lafayette’s letters were now enclosed, in strict etiquette, 
to the husband; but it is amusing to see.how entirely they 
are still written to the lady. In 1824 the General made his 
fourth visit to America. Mrs. Seaton was not in all his 
secrets when she wrote in December of that month:— 


I was privileged a few days ago to enjoy an opportunity of quiet con- 
verse with the “ nation’s guest.” Joel Barlow passed most of his time 
- with Lafayette when he was abroad, consequently Mrs. Barlow’s sister is a 
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great favorite with the Marquis, as J am of Mrs. Bomford, and conse- 
quenily again, I received an intimation that he would pass a family 
evening there, which I needed no urging to share. He is very lame, and 
we contrived (at our own reception) to keep him seated as much as possi- 
ble. Next Sunday he goes with us to the Unitarian church. 


This last is a significant paragraph. In his toleration of 
that method of ghinking and preaching, which finally crystal- 
lized in the Unitarian Church, lay-the offence which brought 
the cry of “Atheism” about Joel Barlow’s ears, and from 
which his friend, Timothy Pickering, rose to defend him, 


when he was nominated in the Cabinet for the Mission to 
France. 


There is probably nothing in history lovelier than the 
story of Lafayette. In September, 1825, he returned to 
Havre, on a frigate named in his honor— The Brandywine, 
—and immediately resumed the intimate correspondence 
with Kalorama, of which the five following letters are a 
part: — 


I. 
La GRANGE, March 12, 1826. 
I Have been long waiting for letters from You, my dear friend, and am 
very anxious to Hear of You and Your children. There are three packets 
each Month from New York. Captain Allyn sails in the Cadmus By the 
15th of May. You will Have full time not only to write, But to send by 
Him the objects which you take the trouble to procure for me. The por 
traits By Mr. King, and a Bust of Mr. Monroe—as I Have already one 
of Mr. Adams,— the two Presidents at the time of My Happy Visit, will 
be placed together. You Have taken a list of these articles, dear Colonel, 
and I am sure You Have kindly attended to them. 
time is not far when our friend Commodore Morris will be with you. 
on Him I depend for Many particulars too minute for a letter, yet inter- 
esting to friendly Hearts. I wish to God such a friendly visitor might 
come from Kalorama, and tell me all about You and Your dear family. 
Here Iam on an Excursion to My farm. all my people are in town 
for about two Months, when we return to La Grange until late in the 
Winter. But I now and then Have visited this Spot which is, on this 
side of the Atlantic, Home for me. On the other side the feeling of Home 
is Much Multiplied. the granddaughter fifteen years old, I have been 
near looseing is now perfectly Recovered; Iam at the End of a Slight 
fit of the Gout which Had not intruded on my American enjoyments, but 
Very Healthy in every other Respect. I left Mrs. Seaton in a fair way to 
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Increase the family circle, but Have never Heard from them, but through 
the intelligencer and its Kindnesses to me. I am going to write to General 
Brown a letter of introduction for Colonel Narvais, an officer of Bolivar’s 
staff who is Embarking By Way of England. I Have also to tell him 
that I did Avail myself of his Kind Expressions in the case of Captain 
Bonneville and Encouraged him to Apply for a prolongation of His 
furlow, the more so as His time here is Usefully employed for His 6wn 
instruction. Surely, He already was, but from Compgrison has still more 
become a devoted American Citizen and Soldier. present my affection- 
ate Regards to the Good General & family, to Mrs. & Miss Morris, to 
all friends in Washington & Georgetown. My love to Your Children. 
remember me to all about You. George and Le Valleire who Accom- 
panied me to La Grange Beg to Be mentioned. Adieu my dear friends. 
Most affectionately yours, 
LAFAYETTE. 
How have succeeded the Boring Experiments? I Have prepared my 
farm for the Reception of Several Living objects from America. Of Mr. 
patterson’s Holkam cattle one died, three are thriving. two male Wild 
turkeys Have Survived the passage, so Have done Louisiana geese and 
Hoceos and two Beautiful Hogs Given to me By my friend Mr. Skinner 
of Baltimore. I much wish for an arrival of partridges, terrapins And 
the American Rabbit three kinds of Animals I hope to Multiply at La 
Grange. they might be put under the Care of Captain Allyn. Cora is 
well and has become much attached to me. I Confess that at this dis- 
tance from the Beloved shore of the United States I take a particular 
pleasure in Being surrounded With the produce and the Animal Breed of 
the Country. adieu, once more and write to me dear Madame, dear 
Colonel. I had rather talk to you of the foregoing minutie than to say 
How Anxious I am to receive a letter from you all. 


The persons mentioned in this letter are well known to 
most Americans. Georgetown was a more fashionable resi- 
dence at that time than Washington itself. “George” was 
young Lafayette whom the Marquis had named for his Chief. 
The superb independence of Lafayette’s character was some- 
thing that Washington was formed to appreciate. It was 
when the sufferings of the father in his prison at Olmutz 
had stirred his heart to the utmost, that Lafayette’s son 
landed with his tutor in the City of Boston. Probably no 
circumstance in Washington’s whole life was harder to bear 
than the consciousness that the home of the Chief Magistrate 
must not shelter the boy whose family had been proscribed 
by the Government of France. 
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His eyes overflowed when he wrote to Senator Cabot, and 
begged him to establish both, at his own expense, in Harvard 
College. When he retired from office, the young French- 
man went with him to Mount Vernon. 

The Holkam cattle were sent by Madame Bonaparte’s 
father from his home near Baltimore. What the Hoccos 
were perhaps a French articulation could alone enable us to 


decide. Cora was a descendant of Clara Baldwin’s Kalo- 
rama pet. 


Il. 
Paris, Aug. 12, 1827. 

I Have been long deprived of the pleasure to Hear from You, my Good 
and Beloved friend. they say you have been indisposed; But then I 
should have Received Your Husbanq’s letters. Your silence leaves me in 
Great Anxiety. Give me Every particular. Respecting You and Your 
Children, my dear friends. 

I Cannot do Better to let You into a full account of La Grange, than to 
introduce to You, my Amiable and Excellent friends, Mrs. Shaw, General 
Greene’s daughter, and Mrs. Greene, her niece, who also Married the 
General’s nephew.. Both are Widows. they have been much with us, 
and Great intimacy Has Been formed Between them and All my family 

- so that they can apprise you of much more than the longest letter. It is 
possible that a claim of Mrs. Shaw on the british Compensations may 
Keep Her some time at Washington. You will Both Be Highly pleased 
With their Acquaintance. I shall only tell you that Louisa Maubourg is 
Married and Natalie Lafayette Engaged, and that on the demise of a 
member of the chambre des deputés from the Neighboring Electoral Col- 
lege of Meaux, they have thought proper through many Government 
Cheats and Obstacles to Name me, and although I Have no Relish for, or 
Sympathy With that House, it Has become my duty to accept that Mani- 
festation of public Congeniality and personal Affection. 

_ I Have not Heard from Your Good Brother: You know he Had Kindly 
Undertaken to Have a piece of glass manufacture, made for me. Be 
pleased to Remember me Affectionately to Him, to Commodore Morris, 
General Brown, General Bernard, General Roberdeau, & their respect- 
ive families, to Messrs. Weightman, Seaton, & families, to Mrs. Taylor, 
whose fine Botanic present I hold most precious tome. Remember me 
also to Miss Scot. Give my most affectionate love to your dear children. 

My friend, Miss Wright, has Unexpectedly Arrived. illness of the 
most alarming Nature Has forced Her from Her Settlement, where she 
left Her Sister and intends to Return after a Winter in Italy, sometime 
Next Year, Being More than Ever Sanguine on the Success of her Estab- 
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lishment. Her Health has been improved by the Voyage, but she is Still 
very Weak. I take Her to-morrow to La Grange. 

I See in the papers that the New Harmony Reforming System Has 
failed, & Mr. Owen determined to leave the United States. His Son 
who is Here, tells me that on the Contrary, He has come to fetch His 
lady. tell me what you know of it. I Hope the portrait of Commodore 
Morris has at last reached Washington, through the Enquiries that I have 
seen promised should be Made at New York. there is a fatality attend- 
ing those portraits for the Copy at la Grange has been long detained for 
Some repairs. But it Has been easier this time to Regain possession 
of it. 

Adieu, my dear friends, referring Myself to the Excellent ladies to 
Gratify your affectionate inquiries after La Grange, I shall only tell you 
that I am for Ever Your loving friend, 


LAFAYETTE. 


The “good brother” of this letter was Henry Baldwin, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, residing 
at Pittsburgh, and interested in its rising manufacture of 
glass. The allusion to Fannie Wright, a woman of great 
powers and great enthusiasms, but so unconventional as to 
make herself fatally misunderstood, will remind our readers 
of certain passages relating to her and Lafayette in the 
Autobiography of Robert Dale Owen. Lafayette’s beautiful 
friendship for her was not the least interesting thing in his 
life. The portrait of Commodore Morris was a copy Of one 
which Lafayette possessed which was to go to Kalorama in 
exchange for one of Madison. 


Il. 

La GRANGE, 8bre 29th, 1827. 

It is an Age, dear friends, Since I Have Heard from You; My Anxiety 

is Great, and should the Next packet Come Without any account of you, 
I will be very Uneasy. The family at La Grange are in Good Health, 
My Granddaughter Louisa Maubourg lately married is Gone to the 
South With Her Husband de perron. The third granddaughter Natalie 
Lafayette, will next Month, be Married to a very Amiable Young Man, 
Adolphe pevier, Nephew to my Colleague in the Chambre des deputés. A 
new general election is going to take place; it Appears the Government 
fearing the Gradual progress of the public Mind, Had Rather Have Now 
a More Numerous opposition, than to Wait for later Elections, in the 
Actual House, and that they Mean to take by Surprise the liberal 
Electors Not Giving them time to Concert their measures. George will 
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be obliged to return to Auvergne My Native Country Where He Has 
lately been, Greeted with the Most Gratifying Affection. I Hope Your 
dear Children are Well; May this letter find their Beloved Mother in 
Good Health. I have Not Had the pleasure to Hear from Your Brother 
B——,, who you know had kindly Contemplated to Have a Pittsburgh 
Glass Vase made for me with the United States Eagle, Similar to that on 
the table of President Monroe. I Have Heard of our Excellent friend, 
Commodore Morris in the papers; present My Affectionate Compliments 
to Him and his family. I hope the portrait has at last been found. 
Having been Commissioned By an interesting Widow & her Children, 
Madame Penicon to attend two of Her Concerns, in the U. S., I wrote for 
that purpose to Secretary Barbour and Mr. Will Lee. Be pleased, dear 
Colonel, to take information About it, and Give the Assistance in Your 
Power. 

I beg you to Send me Elliot’s Washington Almanach When it Comes 
out, and the National Calendar, if it is published for next year. Remem- 
ber me Most affectionately to yr dear family, to my friends in Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, General and Mrs. Bernard, the Roberdeau family, 
Mrs. tailor, Mr. & Mrs. Seaton and Weightman. The Colony of La 
Grange Beg their affectionate Complimens and I am with all my Heart, 

your most attached friend 
LAFAYETTE. 


It would seem that William Lee—probably, but not 
certainly, — of the second generation of the famous family of 
Virginia, must be the same as he who was attached to the 
French Legation in the time of Joel Barlow, and who was 
afterward Consul at Bordeaux. Barbour was a Virginia 
statesman, now Secretary of War under John Quincy Adams, 
and very probably Lee was in his department. 


IV. 

La GRANGE, october 18th, 1828. 

My dear friend,—I am looking at the Arrival of Every packet for 
letters from You, and Your so justly Beloved Wife, But am Seldom 
Gratified in that Respect and Yet I am Sure, You are both affectionately 
thinking of Your old absent friend. My Health is Good, and since the 
Heavy Blow of the loss of my dear Grand-daughter Louisa Maubourg de 
perron, no unHappy event Has taken place in thé family. the elder 
grand-daughter is in flanders with Her Husband, My Colleague, and Her 
three children. Natalie Lafayette, the Happy Wife of Adolphe pevier is 
in dauphini where she Will in a few Weeks, Make me as I already Am, 
in the North, a Great-Grandfather. pauline lasteyrie Has lately Married 
a distinguished Young Man, Charles Remusat. I now, am at la Grange 
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with the Quarter part of my family, Enjoying my Rural Employment un- 
till We are called to the Next Session in the middle of December. Mr. & 
Mrs. John Howe and Mr. Bradford of New York are this day with Us. 

Our Young American officers, Mahan, Huger, tyler fessenden farley, 
Employ to Great profit, the time of their furloughs. They are Very 
industrious in the Selection and perseverance of their Studies. the 
department of war will probably receive in this packet particular Commu- 
nications which they have Entrusted to me. they anticipate a great 
Advantage for the Artillery Service, in the employment of a distin- 
guished Young Man, brother to le Valleur, with whom they are very 
intimate at Metz, and who Has already been Very Useful in their investi- 
gations, and as they Know the impossibility to introduce Him in the 
Army, they Have thought of a plan Which Could answer the same public 
purpose, without offense to any principle or any-body, As they submit at 
large, their ideas to their Superior Officer and the Secretary, I shall only 
request You to Communicate this paragraph With my affectionate Com- 
plimens to Gen’l porter. 

As soon as the National Calendar, the Washington Elliot’s Almanach 
and Mr. Rush’s Report to Congress make their Appearance I depend 
Upon You, dear friend, to forward them to me. 

Mr. david, the Most Eminent statuary Now living in france, Has Made 
My Bust, Which He intends to present to the House of Representatives. 
it is Considered as a Master piece of arts. 

I Have lately left My Rural abode Upon invitation to a dinner at Meaux. 
there were as Many of My Constituents as the largest Hall of the place 
Could Contain and as it Makes Some Rumour in the Counter-Revolu- 
tionary party, I send You an account of the transaction published by the 
Electors. Be pleased my dear friends to remember me to Your Beloved 
Children, to the president & family & to my other friends in Washington 
& Georgetown and their families. I Have the pleasure to Hear regularly 
from Mr. Seaton by the National intelligencer, but wish to be remem- 
bered to Him and His lady as one who has most deeply felt for their 
family Sorrows. most truly and tenderly 

Your old affectionate friend 
LAFAYETTE. 

did I tell you I Have lost poor Cora, whom of all dogs I Have pos- 
sessed Next to the incomparable quiz, I have most loved? they were the 
only two sluts of the breed remaining at Washington, and Besides my 
partiality to ‘the place of their birth and to the Hand from whom I got 
them, I don’t think their equals might be found on this Side of the 
Atlantic. 

¥. 
La GRANGE, Jan 10. 1829. 
_ Your letter october 15th My dear friend, Has Afforded me Much 
pleasure, not that I ever questioned Your Constant Affection for me, 
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Most Kindly shared By Your Good Husband, and family, But Because I 
felt Uneasy about you all, and Have Been Relieved by Your very Wel- 
come Communication. Now I Want you to write Again Not that I 
think the change of President, May Have any effect on your personal 
Situation; yet I wish to Know Every thing that may concern you in the 
Presidential Arrangements. When I remember on what day & hour you 
were both acquainted by me with the Result of the Election, I cannot 
think you have much to do with this kind of vicissitudes. But my affec- 
tion for you, dear friends, is such that even trifling particulars in that 
Respect are to Me of Great Moment. Let me Know also, What is Con- 
jectured of the probable Modifications in the Cabinet & Elsewhere. 

My Health continues to be Good. Natalie Lafayette now Mrs pevier 
is the mother of a little girl. Two of my grand-daughters Maubourg- 
Brigode and pauline lasteyrie, mde de Remussat, are in the Way to make 
me Again a Great Grand father. Most all of my family have left la 
Grange for town, where I am Going myself to attend the Session. My 
unhappy eldest daughter Anastasia La Tour Maubourg, the only one now 
with me begs to be affectionately remembered. the loss of our sweet 
Louisa de perron has made her inconsolable. poor Miss Scott has been 
to you a cruel loss. You ask, dear friend, What Has Become of Mrs 
Cutting. I Have Seen Her Several times. She called Upon Me, and As 
we recollected to Have Met Her at Your House, I rendered Some little 
Services to Her. She regretted to Have left America, and Went to 
England, if I am not Mistaken, then Returned. I Have not Heard From 
or Of Her Since a long time. Perhaps will I get some later information 
on my Return to town; But Her Neglect to Write to You, Would lead 
me to Believe Something is not Right. 

I much grieve for the melancholy account you give me of poor Wolf- 
Tone’s death. I knew he was no more, but not the unhappy particulars. 
Both Him and his Respected Mother I have often seen at their George 
town House. I have in my Library a Military Book published by Him 
which He presented to me. that worthy family of Wolf-Tone seem to be 
doomed to misfortune. I beg you, dear friends to mention me very 
particularly to the justly mourning and most interesting Mrs Wilson. 

I have very full but very melancholy letters from Eliza Custis, our 
unhappy friend. the loss of her daughter has broken her Heart. Her 
darling grandchildren are successively taken from Her. She is in Bad 
health, a lively imagination, tender feelings, noble-minded Exaltation 
make Her Miserable, While Good as she is, Happiness and comfort 
ought to be Her lot, a transatlantic voyage might perhaps do her some 
relief. 

The la Grange family have been much obliged by Your Affectionate 
Remembrance and requested to Be Most Friendly Mentioned to You. I 
thank you, my Beloved friend for the particular Account you give me, of 
Each of Your Children. Time is drawing near when your amiable 

9 
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daughter will be restored to you. I see that George is in N. Carolina 
and James takes his place at West Point, Ruth and Erving have a good 
Walk after Knowledge: as to Henry, I would like to look at him, and 
compare him with what He was when We parted. Remember me, with 
Most tender Blessings to every one of them. Pay my affectionate com- 
pliments to my friends at Washington, to the Navy Board and the Army, 
with whom you Know I am particularly acquainted. The absence of 
Commodore Morris, His lady & sister must be to you a great chasm. 
Remember me to your kind friend Mrs Lovel. I regret Still not to Have 
Been in time for her kind invitation. The Regular Kind sending of the 
National Intelligencer and National Journal affords me Great Gratifica- 
tion. I have written for the National Calendar & Elliot’s Almanach. 
Don’t think, dear friend, I mean to lay upon you, the charge of so many 
Remembrances, But your Husband Has More Opportunities than You 
Have, and, beg Him occasionally to Acquit me, with My kind friends. 
I will try when in town to collect a few flower Seeds, and send them by 
the next or the following packet. You Know my little Cora is no more. 
it was, next to Quiz, the most Agreeable Companion of the kind I ever 
knew, But Quiz in form & mind exceeded every animal perfection. Her 
instinct and affection Were truly Extraordinary. I have been the Unwill- 
ing Cause of the Extinction of the Breed, as I think they were the two 
only Existing Females. Should 1 be mistaken, would ask for a young 
one. 
Adieu my dear excellent friend 


LAFAYETTE. 


It is a long, Very long time, dear Clary, since We Have Spoken of my 
two Noble-Minded, High-Talented, Good-Hearted friends, fanny and 
Camilla wright. Would to God, they Had Never Been at New Harmony! 
they say, however, that Camilla who is married is happy—so she Writes 
Herself. I have ever Seen the Generous Mind of fanny, indignant at the 
abuses of power, the System of Slavery, the dangers of Superstition, the 
tyranny of the Male Sex, particularly in the married life. This has 
awakened in Her, the Ambition to Reform the World, and to introduce 
as far as depended Upon Her, a New Set of Moraldeas. that society is 
not what it ought to be, nobody denies, that Her System is Right, and 
Her Views practicable —it is another Affair. I only wanted to ask You, 
what you Hear of the two fair Missionaries, whose Candor of Conviction 
purity of Heart, and Impudence of Conduct, form a mixture not to be 
well understood by a Non-indulgent World. all this, of course, be- 
tween us. 


It would seem from this last letter as if Lafayette had 
been able to communicate the election of General Jackson to 
his friends in person, yet this could not have been the case. 
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It is now impossible to explain the paragraph. Mrs. Cutting 
was the sister of Robert Fulton, and apparently an eccentric. 

The Wolfe Tone whose death Lafayette deplores, was 
William Wolfe Tone, son of the Irish patriot, Theobald, 
who had been residing at Georgetown ever since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. On the evening preceding the day 
appointed for his execution, Wolfe Tone’s wife sent him a 
dainty pie for his supper. The under crust hid a small 
dagger with which Wolfe Tone committed suicide, and 
cheated the servants of the law. She then carried her young 
son to Paris, and his faithful friend, Wilson, forsook country 
and home for her sake. On leaving France for America, 
the lady married her protector, and was afterward conven- 
iently known as Mrs. Tone-Wilson. She was a woman of 
vigor, originality, and great tenderness of heart. At least 
one brilliant letter of hers is given in that Autobiography of 
Mrs. Fletcher to which we have before alluded. Her heart 
rested upon her only son. He was gifted but so eccentric 
that perhaps an early death was the kindest fate that could 
befall him. One day when he was visiting at Lanerigg, 
the poet Crabbe was announced. The moment he entered, 
Wolfe Tone rushed toward him, dropped on one knee and 
kissed his hand. The gentle old poet forgave his violence 
when his Irish blood and French education were explained ; 
but many men who had both these excuses would have been 
as incapable of the extravagance as the poet himself. Mrs. 
Wilson survived the heavy trial of her son’s death, but she 
never recovered from it, and her most brilliant flashes of con- 
versation, fifteen years after, were interrupted by sudden 
bursts of tears. 

Soon after this letter was written, Mrs. Fletcher met 
Lafayette in Paris. “His conversation,” she says, “ was 
more remarkable for mildness, moderation and good sense 
than for eloquence ; but it gave me the impression of earnest- 
ness and honesty, and a hopefulness wonderful after all he 
had seen and suffered.” This is the sort of character our 
friendly letters indicate. After reading them, we cannot 
help wishing that we had a new and better portrait of this 
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wonderful man. Purity of life, warmth of heart, and rare 
magnanimity of character, deserve a better commemoration 
than David’s “ masterpiece of arts!” which is not free from 


a certain air of shallow-pated enthusiasm. Mrs. Fletcher 
wrote :— 


You will be glad to hear that Lafayette entirely approves of Fannie 
Wright’s conduct in taking her negroes to Hayti. He gave her a letter of 
introduction to President Boyer, and he hopes that her energy and tal- 
ents will establish a good understanding between Hayti .and the United 
States sc as to facilitate the settlement of negroes in that country. He 
spoke of her with great respect and interest. 


This was in May, 1830, more than a year after the above 
letter was written. The excessive unpopularity of Fannie 
Wright and Thomas Paine seems unaccountable to the litera- 
teur of 1876. Accustomed as we are to a whirlwind of anti- 
Christian statement, their “ vehement assertions” now seem 
like straws floating on the eddy. Fannie Wright’s most 
outspoken utterances read very tamely now. In printing 
these letters we have preserved all the caprices of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. It has been difficult to do this, the 
distinction is so entirely of the “ pepper-box” order. The 
peculiarity is not confined to the Abbé Grégoire and Lafay- 
ette, and it is so common among American letter-writers of 
the period that it would be easy to suppose it universal. 
Ruth Barlow, Abraham Baldwin, and Timothy Dwight offer 
us models of modern custom in this respect. It is impossi- 
to explain the differences. Why dauphini and pauline las- 
teyrie should be written with small letters, while December 
and Charles Remusat begin with large, will remain forever 
inexplicable ! 

There are few persons now living who will understand the 
allusion to the most unfortunate-of Martha Washington’s 
grandchildren, “ my unhappy friend Eliza Custis.” At the 
death of her only son by her first marriage, Mrs. Washington 
and the General adopted the younger two of his four chil- 
dren, Eleanor Parke Custis, who married Laurence Lewis, 
the General’s favorite nephew by his only sister, and George 
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Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington, who did his utmost 
to keep the fact of his adoption before the country till his 
death in 1857. But there were two older children of whom 
the world: has seldom heard. Martha Parke Custis, named 
for Mrs. Washington, Dec. 31, 1777, married Col. Thomas 
Peter, of Georgetown,* and named a new-born daughter 
Brittania, while she gazed from the window of her bedroom 
at the flames which were destroying the Capitol. Her 
father’s maternal grandfather, Col. Parke, had served under 
Marlborough, and received special honors from Queen Anne, 
as bearer of the despatches which told of his own gallant 
conduct at the battle of Blenheim. On the other hand, her 
husband’s brother, Capt. George Peter, had organized the 
light artillery of the United States at Fort McHenry in 
Jefferson’s time. The men who moved the pieces, and those 
who had charge of the ammunition were mounted; the rest 
were drawn in carts by horses, French fashion. In this wise 
he carried them across the country in 1808, to defeat at 
New Orleans the supposed treason of Aaron Burr, and did 
it without loss of man or beast. Doubtless the faded glories 
of Blenheim had a provincial charm difficult to resist, and 
those who inherited the immense wealth of the victor could 
hardly be expected to despise them. Elizabeth Parke Custis 
was a patriot and she married a man who was considered 
an ideal Republican. Many traditionary anecdotes cluster 
about the name of Thomas Law, one of the first owners of 
Capitol Hill, sometimes called the nephew, but really the 
younger brother of the first Lord Ellenborough who was 
successor to Chief-Justice Kenyon, and then Lord Chancellor. 

*Previous to her marriage she wrote to Washington, asking that he would allow 
her to choose her own wedding present. “The wish nearest my heart,” she con- 
cluded, “ is to possess a likeness of yourself, painted expressly for me.” 

“Tam very willing to grant your request, my dear Patty,” wrote Washington in 
reply, “ but I find it difficult to believe that to possess the likeness of an old man is 
the wish nearest the heart of a young lady about to be married.” 

The miniature was painted, and is now in the possession of her daughter, Mrs. 
Beverly Kennon, of Georgetown. 

But Martha had an older sister, more beautiful and charming than herself. “The 
picture has come,” she wrote to the General, “and as I wish for another like it, I am 
encouraged by my sister’s success to ask for it. Since J am not going to be married, 


you will not do bt that it is the wish nearest my heart.” This request was granted 
as kindly, and the portrait was inherited by one of the children of Lloyd Rogers. 
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Law was a man of brilliant genius, the son of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, but his eccentricities unfitted him for domestic life. 
His earlier years were passed under Cornwallis in India, 
where he was loved and trusted by the people whom he 
ruled. Coming to this country in a furor of admiration for 
Washington, he wasted an immense fortune in building- 
speculations on and about Capitol Hill. His eccentric waste- 
fulness need not have disturbed his wealthy wife, neither 
the fact that he occasionally forgot his own name, and could 
not ask for his mail until some bystander was kind enough 
to exclaim, “ Good morning, Mr. Law”; but when he forgot 
his clothing at Berkeley Springs, and walked out of his bath 
into the midst of a crowded assembly, or insisted on carrying 
to a dance a bit of soft dough which he doubled and twisted 
to concentrate his attention, as some men belabor an unlucky 
button, we can imagine her dismay. He was accustomed to 
discourse of his “instinctive impulses,” as some moderns 
talk of “elective affinities.” He was called a deist, but he 
assisted to build the first Unitarian church in Washington. 
He was a graceful writer of society verses, and had two sons, 
John and Edmund. 

Jefferson wrote to him from Monticello, Dec. 12, 1822: — 


Thomas Jefferson salutes Mr. Law with ancient and friendly recollec- 
tions, and with a mind which does not easily part with early impressions. 
He hopes that the years which have intervened since they last saw each 
other have been to Mr. Law years of health and pleasantness, and that he 
has many such to come. If we carry (into the next) the affections of this 
world, he will there greet Mr. Law with unchanged esteem and respect. 

We do not know how early Mrs. Law was divorced from 
her husband, but we think it must have been soon after the 
birth of her only daughter. In 1812 this daughter, as the 
letter shows us, was at Germantown, near Philadelphia. In 
1822 she was one of the most brilliant beauties of the little 
court over which Mrs. Hay was presiding as the proxy of 
her mother, Mrs. Monroe. She married Lloyd Rogers, of 
Druid Hill, Baltimore, to whom she bore two daughters and 
one son; and in 1829 she was dead. 

At first Mrs. Custis took charge of her grandchildren, but 
the boy died, and when Mr. Rogers married Theodosia Hay, 
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the granddaughter of President Monroe, the others were 
removed from her. She had been a most beautiful woman. 
When Robert Edge Pine, “king’s painter” and pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds came to this country in 1784, Eliza was 
eight years of age. In 1785 he painted her at Mt. Vernon. 
The portrait represents a beautiful girl with a profusion of 
bright brown curls lying about her neck, and the miniature 
of her dead father upon her bosom. This piciure was at 
Arlington House when the civil war broke out, and retained 
the exquisite coloring which distinguishes the pictures of 
this artist. 

The letter we present hardly justifies the prepossessions of 
Lafayette. It shows however that she thought she deserved 
them, and is penetrated by the self-consciousness always 
apparent in the life and letters of her well-known brother, 
and which made him, when we had the honor of his acquaint- 
ance, so unfortunate a representative of the Father of his 
country. We must recall the time when her beauty and her 
wit were alike celebrated. After her misfortunes she received 
her visitors in bed, where she passed most of her time, and 
her eccentricities appear to have become almost a mania. 
Mrs. Tone-Wilson had seen a good deal of the world and 
was not easily discomfitted, but she was somewhat astonished 
one day, when making a morning call on Mrs. Custis, to be 
asked to take off her dress, lie down on the bed, and partake 
of some refreshment! With her accustomed tact, she escaped 
from the embarrassing dilemma. 

Mrs. Custis died in December, 1831, at Richmond, Va., 
where she had gone to make a visit to some friends. Peace 
be with her ashes. We may well knot the ribbon which 
ties our “ Posie” with a letter written by the granddaughter 
of Martha Washington, born at Mt. Vernon, Aug. 21, 1776, 
six weeks from the day when Independence was declared, 
and who, with her mother, officiated as chief: mourner at the 
funeral of Washington. 


GERMANTOWN, August 15, 1812. 
Your letter, my dear friend, by the “ Wasp” gave me much ‘pleasure. 
It evinced the same kind interest in my welfare which first excited the 
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gratitude of a warm & honest heart. I am now near my beloved child. 
I came on a lonely pilgrimage to see my darling, travelling by myself to 
this place. 

My Eliza is all my fondest wishes could expect, my relations are kind 
to me, & I have many good friends, but I am not happy. I am separated 
from my child & have no hope she will be restored to me, & I feel 
alone in the wide world. My heart was formed for friendship and for love. 
whether I shall enter that state which is either happy or miserable again, 
I know not, my heart is under the control of my reason, and if I marry, I 
hope to obtain the protection of a good man. Iam so much occupied 
with the concerns of others, so zealous to promote the happiness and inter- 
est of all God’s creatures, that I do not think of my own good. 

Our country is distracted with contending parties. God grant your 
good husband may send us good news from France, or I fear we shall 
have war with that nation which is very dear to me. I am the friend of 
the French and incur the enmity of their foes, who abuse me terribly, 
but God knows the purity of my heart, and will set me right. I have 
always thought it my duty to help all those that I can. 

Letters from France tell us, that Count Crillon is an imposter. He 
excited uncommon interest in those who saw much of him, and received 
more attention from our first people, than any stranger I ever saw in our 
country. The Ambassador & his family were devoted to him. He had 
some bitter enemies, which made me, & others friendly to- him. How 
shocking it is, to find people unworthy. His conduct will long injure the 
French character in this country. Since his detection a very different 
man in manners & conduct has been the subject of suspicion & calumny. 
He is a young man, modesty and dignity mingle in his appearance. His 
conversation is elegant & free from presumption, he has the Commissions 
of Capt’n & Lieut. Col. of the first Regiment of Hussars, and is said to 
have been distinguished in all the great battles of France; he is much 
attached to the Emperor and says he would die for him with pleasure. 
His name is Francis Denis de Greffe. He is covered with wounds, says 
he knows temple franklin, the son of Gen’l la Fayette, and declares any 
one wishing to know of his character, may ask the Emperor or the marshals 
of France; he has fought & bled for the Emperor. I esteem that gentle- 
man highly, I am the friend of all French people, the enthusiastic 
admirer of the wonderful Napoleon. I pray you request your husband to 
make enquiries about Col de Greffe & write me everything you hear. I 
believe him to be a man of honor and worthy of my friendship, those 
who know him well esteem him highly, but the malignant have tried to 
injure him and the feelings of a brave Soldier have been wounded, when 
his honor was doubted. The minister of War was his enemy, but Count 
Hulin Governor of Paris, and many others will do justice to his character. 
Clara’s letter never reached my hands. Tell her I love her dearly and 
always shall. The French ambassador has been travelling several months, 
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I fear poor fellow, he has been disappointed in love. He was much 
attached to Miss Caton (they are English folks you know,) and I hear she 
has discarded him. 

My daughter desires her love, altho’ she does not know you, yet being 
her mother’s friend, she will love you. I wish I could be with you to 
enjoy the pleasant conversations which charmed me. But we shall meet 
again, if not in this world in a better, to which when I have defended the 
injured and done a little more good, I shall be willing to depart. Best 
regards to all, and to my excellent friend Warden whom I value as a 
brother, and ask for him the kindnesses of yourself & Mr. Barlow. « He is 
much esteemed by the president & Mrs Madison. Tell Warden & that 
good natured Lee (William Lee) that their friend Armstrong is one of the 
new Generals. God knows how he came to be made so. I regret the cir 
cumstance as do other friends of the President. 


Once more adieu, affectionately yrs, 
E. P. Custis. 


Col de Greffe has been two years in our country & not having letters to 
the Ambassabor, he did not present him, Crillon’s imposture being just 
divulged. He is accused by the foes of France & appeals to the Emperor, 
who will, I hope, defend his soldier. 


Mrs. Bomford, to whom most of these letters were ad- 
dressed, and to whose loveliness they all bear witness, was 
buried at Kalorama, in the vault which Latrobe had erected, 
in 1855. She lies with Mrs. Barlow, Abraham Baldwin, and 
Commodore Decatur. Her portrait painted by Vanderlyn 
at Paris survives to attest her wonderful beauty. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 





Intimations. 


INTIMATIONS. 


In our temperate zone, after a long winter’s rest, the earth 
annually arouses itself to new and abundant activity. The 
mountain streams break the invisible cords that bound them 
for a season, and individual drops of water again assert 
their accustomed equality and freedom. With quickened 
energies, hibernating animals come forth from their lurk- 
ing-places to resume their several parts in the pageant of 
life. The autumn-buried seed, wooed by caressing sun- 
beams, sends forth its embyronic root and stem, an earnest 
of the fully developed plant. The millions of leaf and 
blossom buds on trees and shrubs throw off their enshroud- 
ing cerements and thrive apace under grateful ministration 
of sun and dew. The hillsides and valleys awake from their 
slumber, and clothe themselves with living green. Is it not 
wonderful, this palingenesis of the year, — this new birth of 
nature? What if we had lived all our lives, until within a 
few months, in tropical climes, and had never even heard of 
the utter cessation of plant growth, and the dominion of the 
frost king? Would not our faith in a predicted spring have 
been severely tested during the winter? Should we not 
have hailed with joy every indication of its advance? And 
when that April showers and sunbeams had done their work 
in revivifying vegetation, would not our spiritual senses 
have been marvellously opened to discern the gorgeous 
symbolism of this outward nature? Would not the star of 
a heaven-born hope send forth a ray that should lighten even 
the tombs of our loved ones? Would not the poet’s inquiry 
be uttered with the earnestness of persuasion, — 


“Can it be that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget his child to save”? 


It is a well-known fact that, while in the world of matter 
continual changes are taking place, everything seems tend- 
ing to decay, there is really no such thing as destruction, no 
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absolute loss of even a single particle of the substance of 
which things are made. It is demonstrably true, “there is 
no new thing under the sun,” though the component ele- 
ments of things are ever passing into other and varied 
shapes, entering into fresh combinations. As to our cor- 
poreal systems, these bodies of flesh, blood, and bones, we 
are all old as the hills. Consider the tree that falls in the 
forest, stricken by lightning or riven by tornado. Human 
agency being unconcerned in its removal, in the place where 
it fell there it lies, until its juices have been restored to the 
atmosphere, its woody fibre has become transformed into 
earth mould,—there to remain forever? Nay, to reappear 
in other plants, in fair flowers and fruits. Scarcely has 
begun the process of decomposition, when the germs of 
lichens, of mosses, and vines attach themselves to the pros- 
trate mass, and begin to assimilate its atoms. It lives in 
new forms. Our Mount Auburns, our Greenwoods, our 
village burial-grounds exhibit the same phenomena. Under- 
going a subtle mutation, the coffined clay, tenderly depos- 
ited, earth to earth, dust to dust, long years ago, annually 
comes into view in the guise of lilies and violets, roses and 
grass. In this wise the resurrection of the body becomes no 
longer a mere theological dogma, disputed more than cred- 
ited, but an established scientific fact, of beautiful, sug- 
gestive, poetic import. Thus goes on the ceaseless circuit. 
Evermore is the new made out of the old. 

Can spirit pass into nothingness while matter is thus 
perpetuated? The tree, to be sure, loses its individual 
existence, its particles becoming absorbed in other forms of 
vegetation, or assimilated into animal frames. Carrying out 
the analogy, must we suppose the risen soul to lose its 
identity? By no means; that were not immortality in any 
proper sense of the term. Not the tree itself, but any one 
of its elements, its undecomposable constituents is our 
proper type. The discussion of the molecular theory does 
not enter into my present purpose. Whatever the current 
opinion as to the existence of ultimate atoms, the indestruct- 
ibleness of the elements of matter within the realm of our 
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everyday experience and observation is beyond dispute. 
The human soul, —is it not simple, uncompounded, of worth 
untold, capabilities unmeasured, limits undefined? (“It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.”) Can it be conceived 
as capable of annihilation? This divine spark, this con- 
scious ego, can it be susceptible of absorption? Rather may 
we not think of it at its appointed time on the shore of the 
dark river, laying aside the “worn garments of earth,” 
whether the speedily out-grown swathing-bands and im- 
peding robes of infancy, or the soiled and battered travelling- 
suit of age, and newly clothed in radiant garb, entering a 
gloritied state of existence? Nothing can be more sug- 
gestive in this connection than the metamorphoses of insects, 
which in some species have attracted admiration and pro- 
voked inquiry from very early times. See the caterpillar, 
uncouth, sluggish, greedy, “ eating vastly more,” it is said, 
“in proportion to its size than an ox,” crawling from leaf to 
leaf during a few brief weeks, then enveloping itself in a 
silky cocoon or a horny covering, and called a pupa, from its 
resemblance to a child wrapped in cradle clothes, and finally 
emerging into the sunlight, flitting from blossom to blossom, 
and feeding on nectar. What wonder this exalted worm 
has been thought to symbolize the risen soul ! 

Again, the conservation of energy, in support of which 
principle the scientist of our day brings forward most power- 
ful evidence, furnishes another argument for the perpetuity 
of the soul’s life. The subtle powers which do the world’s 
work, as gravitation, electricity, light and heat, are shown to 
be wondrously related, to be capable of transformation into 
one another. For instance, in the operations of machinery 
it is customary to say that a good deal of power is lost in 
friction. The more correct statement, as is well known, 
would be, not lost, but changed into heat. In fine, it is sup- 
posed that these forces are but one, and that susceptible of 
neither increase nor diminution. The God of nature is the 
great Economizer. Shall we admit the possibility of the loss 
of spiritual forces when we cannot of those which manifest 

themselves as material agencies ? 
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A critical friend here suggests that “ analogy proves noth- 
ing.” Very true; and yet, what fails to produce conviction 
may be helpful as serving to strengthen hope. As another 
has remarked, “What our natural things really point to, 
they point to faithfully ; there are no fictions in nature and 
no bad jokes.” Let us look at the working of one of the 
most universal laws of her realm. I refer to correlations of 
growth, in its most remarkable sense; namely, “ that adjust- 
ment of vital forces to the contingencies of outward circum- 
stances which provides always for the fulfilment of the 
conditions of life, the command of the varied sourcés of 
enjoyment within reach.” In the natural state, there is ever 
a correspondence between the structure and needs of an 
animal and his surroundings. The food he craves he has 
instruments to obtain, a stomach to digest. His habitat is 
his store-room. Thus, the tongue of a woodpecker is a 
spear which enables him to catch his insect when he wishes 
to dine. His nest is the centre of a happy hunting-ground. 
The camel is at home and finds the comforts of life on the 
burning desert sands, the chamois on Alpine heights, the 
reindeer in Arctic regions. To be sure, even irresponsible 
animals seem doomed to occasional suffering and privation ; 
but can any one imagine a beast, bird, a reptile or a mollusk 
cherishing a desire beyond his natural, rightful havings? a 
turtle wishing for wings, an oyster exciting a quahaug or a 
snail to attempt a reform against nature, to petition for 
admittance to a school of fishes? an ephemera praying for a 
longer lease of life? (If the Darwinian theory be true, and 
these changes have taken place, new positions have been 
won, real advance has been made, so much the better for my 
argument.) But now, how is it with ourselves, with human- 
kind? As man looks upon this material universe, he may 
well declare himself monarch of all he surveys. He may 
well congratulate himself on the peculiar, unrivalled advant- 
ages of his situation. It is a narrow view, but the popular 
one, that the sun, moon, and stars shine only to give him 
light and heat; that the rain waters the earth, and plants 
and animals grow for the sole purpose of furnishing him with 
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food and clothing. The depths are wondrous storehouses 
awaiting his exploration. Gigantic forces, enchained from 
the beginning, need but his word to enable them to break 
the magic spell, and rush forth to execute his behests. All 
his senses are gratified; beautiful colors, sweet perfumes, 
symmetrical forms, harmonious sounds give ceaseless delight. 
By virtue of his marvellous faculty of adaptation, he alone is 
fitted to endure the rigors of every clime. His spiritual 
needs are in a measure met. This world yields him a fore- 
taste of all imaginable joys. As son of the Most High, he 
holds a lordly lien. The law of correlations of growth 
prevails to an unprecedented extent in his favor. May we 
not expect such a continuance and enlargement of its sway 
as will result in the fulfilment of the universal longing for 
immortality? Manifold as are the advantages of our situa- 
tion, never do we reach here the goal of our highest aspira- 
tions. Perhaps the most marked characteristic of the pres- 
ent life is its incompleteness. Its history ever appears like 
an introductory volume, giving promise of a sequel. Here 
we begin works which, for want of time, or strength, or 
wisdom we leave unfinished; here we form plans which we 
never have opportunity to execute; here we catch a glimpse 
of glories too dazzling for examination by mortal eye; here 
we stand on the threshold of the temple of science, able to 
master in the brief term of earth-life only a few letters of 
the alphabet of truth; here we see with indistinct vision ; 
here in time we receive commissions for eternity; we lay 
out work of which we think not to see the end; we set our- 
selves to searching out the Infinite; here reaching after per- 
fection, unsatisfied with an arrested development, we are 
mainly saved by hope. If this fail, if the wished-for world, ~ 
bright home of the future, fancy-drawn in all ages, be not an 
actual existence, then man alone has a desire which can 
never be gratified, aspirations never to be realized, a capacity 
for enjoyment which can never be his to experience, — which 
the universe does not afford ; he has passed beyond the law 
of correlations of growth. Surely the presumption is in 
favor of an Hereafter! In a world which is the outcome of 
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Love working by rule, that is to say in accordance with cer- 
tain inherent principles of being, unvarying tendencies of 
matter and spirit, it must be more safe to predict the indul- 
gence of innocent yearnings than their extinction. Knowing 
not what to ask for as we ought, we pray for added days 
and weeks, for length of years on earth. In anticipation 
of pleadings fondly foolish, what more godlike than the 
bestowal of a “ transcendent largess ” supplementary to the 
life that now is, —the life which is to come, an unending 
volume of which we here unroll only the preface ? 


Mary H. GRAVEs. 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 


A SERMON * BY REV. JOHN CORDNER, LL.D. 


“ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.”— I. Cor. xii., 27. 
















Last Thursday was the church festival of Corpus Christi, 
—a holiday in public offices throughout our city and spe- 
cially kept as a religious day by a majority of our fellow-citi- 
zens. In former times the great procession in honor of the 
day was held on the day itself, when the streets were 
blocked by the multitude, stores were closed, and no attempt 
made to transact business. But the modern commercial 
spirit, constantly reinforced by immigration, made an inroad 
on ancient customg so far as to remove the procession from 
the festival day proper to the Sunday following. Hence the 
throng which crowds our streets to-day, with its grand 
canopy borne aloft, demanding reverence from all true 
believers, its bands of music, its gay banners of various color 
and device, followed by eager and heated troops of men, 
women, and children. The festival of Corpus Christi is held 
by the Roman Catholic Church in honor of the Eucharist or 









*Preached in the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, on Sunday, June 18, 1876, being 
the day of the procession of Corpus Christt. 
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holy sacrament, in which the body of Christ — transubstan- 
tiated wafer —is partaken by the believer. As we have no 
faith in transubstantiation we have no faith in the proces- 
sion, and can only regard it as an outward pageant, without 
any religious significance to us. 

Although our faith finds no resting place in the thought 
that the body of Christ, in the form of a material wafer, can 
be handled and borne aloft in a showy procession, we have a 
faith firm and glad in the body of Christ, as referred to in 
our text. To the Christians at Corinth, Paul writes, “ Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” The 
same figure is used elsewhere in the apostolic writings. The 
body of faithful disciples is the body of Christ. The Church 
or collective body of the faithful, animated and moved by 
Christ’s spirit, is his body,—the visible instrumentality 
through which his spirit is made to act upon and throughout 
the world. God never leaves mankind. He moves in history. 
It is this thought only which can reconcile us to history, 
and lead us to rest in trust before problems we cannot solve. _ 
The historic development of humanity in what it presents to 
us, confounds us many a time and perplexes us. In every 
stage of its advance we see events which we cannot ade- 
quately explain. Here we must confess the finiteness of our 
vision and of all our capacities, and seek refuge in faith in 
the infinite wisdom of the Infinite Mind. God works on 
man and through man, in the education of the race and the 
progress of humanity. We shall know ourselves best, and 
best fulfil our proper purpose in the world, if we listen 
patiently to the divine voice and follow the divine leading, 
as children who rely on a father and gladly wait the sugges- 
tions of his will. God works on man and through man, 
helping him onward, and lifting him upward to higher planes 
of thought and feeling,— to clearer heights of spiritual vision 
and heavenly life, purifying his heart, regenerating his nat- 
ure, redeeming him from evil, and restoring him to goodness. 
And in the method of the divine order, visible institutions 
are employed to this high end and to carry out the divine 
purpose. The remarkable movements of thought which have 
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been going on during the last thirty or forty years have not 
failed to produce effect on institutions of the religious order, 
modifying them in some cases, and in other cases, again, seek- 
ing to obliterate them. In these movements of thought the 
Church has not been held as any special enclosure fenced 
off from the sweeping currents. The activity and boldness 
of modern thought halt at no Church barriers. Nor do we 
wish any such halting, as if we feared the Church could not 
answer all reasonable questions pertaining to its own 
domain. Out’of the din of modern utterance we have heard 
articulate words saying that the church buildings of Chris- 
tendom will best fulfil their purpose by being turned into 
hospitals; which is much the same as to'say that the trees 
of the orchard wijl best fulfil their purpose when they are 
hewed into ready-made baskets of ripened fruit. The wis- 
dom of such sayings is not very profound. Hospitals are the 
fruit of churches. They are the legitimate outcome of a 
common worship, spiritual and sympathetic, moving to 
mutual kindness and helpfulness. The tendency of the 
drift of thought just referred to is to the annihilation of 
organized societies for worship,— the annihilation of church 
organizations. 

We need not be alarmed at sayings of this sort. The 
Roman Pope may feel in duty bound to anathematize such 
opinions, but for us it is not becoming to scold at them. If 
the Church be simply human in its origin and transient in its 
purpose, like a municipal corporation, it will pass out of 
sight, as such human institutions have done. If it has been 
of a deeper, divine origin, and called into being for a more 
lasting purpose, then it will stand. Our judgment on these 
points must be drawn from the nature of things. In all 
effective operations, open to human ken, spirit seeks expres- 
sion and manifestation. It seeks body and form. God isa 
spirit transcending definition and conception. Man is a 
spirit, too, but clothed in visible body. God, though invisi- 
ble, in his absolute being, is manifested in his visible crea- 
tion. The heavens declare his glory and the earth shows his 


goodness. The spiritually-minded and God-discerning man 
11 
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will see God everywhere in his works and in history. 
Thought, to be effective for any purpose, must obtain expres- 
sion, even though it be the thought of God. Hence Christ 
—the expression of the bosom thought of God, given to the 
world in the form of a man, lived in the life of a man for a 
light and a life-guidance for all men. Hence Christ, in 
whom we see the inmost thought of God, expressed for your 
benefit and mine, to the end that we may be won to his way, 
and find the joy of true sonship toward God. 

In the person of Jesus of Nazareth we see the divine per- 
fections take visible form as human graces. Truth and love, 
— how these shine forth in him! He invites us to partake 
thereof, and thus become one with himself and the heavenly 
Father. ‘This call to spiritual oneness with God is marvel- 
lous. It is too grand and startling for men to believe it 
actually true, and so they stand aloof in awe of God’s 
majesty, rather than draw near in trust in his love. Through 
fidelity to truth and love we become part and parcel of the 
body of Christ, — part and parcel of the collective body of 
believers, through whom the mind of Christ is visibly shown 
forth and perpetuated on earth. The image of the visible 
Jesus has been perpetuated to us in the Christian records. 
The great living body of believers professing faith in him, 
from the beginning until now, have kept the world familiar 
with his name. Living more than eighteen centuries after his 
time, and in another hemisphere we are still familiar with 
his person. And in some respects we may understand his 
character and purposes better than those who saw him with 
the eye of sense. 

An institution is the expression or embodiment of an idea. 
And so long as man is as he is, it becomes absolutely needful 
to the propagation and perpetuation of the idea. Religion 
is the link between man and God,—the link which holds 
man to God, which is the same as to say that it holds man in 
love and devotion to goodness. It may be said that the relig- 
ious spirit in the individual soul is the chief thing, — the 
kernel, in fact, of the matter. This is true. It may be said, 
farther, if the kernel is ours-we may slight the institution, 
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or throw it aside as the husk. This is plausible, but not 
true. It is false and deceptive, — the mark of a mind that 
has not risen to the height of its occasion. The Christ-like 
mind looks beyond itself, — before and after and everywhere 
around, that it may share with others the blessing which 
itself enjoys. The ripe kernel of grain would never have 
become what it is, if it had not been for the husk which 
protected it until it reached maturity. We affirm, then, that 
in- the divine economy of nature and providence the husk 
has its use as well as the kernel. The prevailing law is: no 
husk, no kernel. And it is a mark of limitation and defect 
to slight the institution of religion, as seen in church organ- 
izations, as if it were mere husk and useless. I feel my own 
obligation to the Church, as a living body of faithful souls 
perpetuated from the beginning until now. And while it is 
the duty and the privilege of the Christ-like mind to cherish 
its divine trust and love, the joy of that privilege is not 
diminished, but augmented, by upholding and strengthening 
the religious institution which is to carry the blessing to 
generations yet to come. 

The religious institution of the Hebrews, or Church of the 
Jewish people, is set forth in the Old Testament. In its 
history we see preparation for Messiah’s coming, and for the 
more advanced institution to be founded by the greater 
prophet of the coming time. Christ is the head of the 
Church, which is his body, and God is the head of Christ. 
The spirit, and power, and authority of God are expressed 
to the Church in, and by, and through Christ, as the spirit, 
and power, and authority of a nation are expressed through 
the chief magistrate thereof. The functions of the Church 
are rightfully carried on in Christ’s name, just as the func- 
tions of a nation are rightfully carried on in the name of the 
queen or president. In each and all of these cases the name 
is the authorized symbol,—the concrete representation of 
the authority which lies behind it, —an authority to which 
the person named does, himself, render ready and reverent 
allegiance. And it may be added, too, that it is owing to 
such ready and reverent allegiance on his part that his 
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authority stands good and binding. Lacking such allegiance 
on his part, his authority fails. The national magistrate has 
the national laws behind him, as the ground and guidance of 
his authority. Jesus Christ has the loving law of God 
behind him as the ground and guidance of his authority. 

The Church, or general community of faithful disciples in 
all lands, and under all names, acting in his spirit and per- 
vaded by the power of his life, is Christ’s body, — perpet- 
uated from age to age, as a witnessing procession, throughout 
the ages, for his truth. “Now ye are the body of Christ,” 
writes Paul. In the general body of Christ are many diver- 
sities, all of which are freely recognized. See this twelfth 
chapter of this Corinthian letter. It is the special glory of 
Christianity that it recognizes many diversities while affirm- 
ing the motions of the same spirit. 

What that essential spirit is, which, moving and working 
in the general body, puts its many diversities to best and 
holiest use, the Christian records leave us at no loss to dis- 
cover. It is made quite clear. Read the words of Jesus 
himself. Note the thirteenth chapter of this Corinthian 
letter. The conception of God peculiar*to Christianity is 
that of a loving Father. “ When ye pray, say our Father,” 


.* says Jesus. “God is love,” writes the Apostle John. Here 


may we see indicated the distinctive mark of the general 
body of Christ, and of the members thereof. Very various 
have been the conceptions of God held by men in various 
ages, and various lands, and in various stages of civilization. 
Man’s conception of the Deity he worships, must, if he be 
sincere in his service, affect the thought and tenor of his life. 
Not to speak of the more barbarous conceptions of barbarian 
people, I may refer to the Titan idea, suggested and set forth 
by Thomas Carlyle, for instance. The grand object of re- 
gard with this writer is foree,—force of purpose and 
achievement. Then there is the esthetic idea of God, or 
that which delights to conceive of God as beauty, and is 
traceable to the influence of Greek culture. And so on, — 
other modes of conceiving of God might be enumerated. 
The deification and worship of force destroys feeling, and 
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induces hardness of character. The deification and worship 
of beauty induces weakness and impairs working force of 
character for highest ends. The Hebrew ideas of God, set 
forth in the Bible, sweep round all such superficial and 
imperfect conceptions. They sweep round them, including 
them in their circumference; they soar above them, and 
they penetrate deep beneath them. In the Hebrew writings 
we find God conceived of and adored as a sovereign and 
reigning God, clothed with power and majesty, whose name 
is reverend and holy. Prominent among his attributes are 
holiness, and righteousness, and merey. And to holiness, 
and righteousness, and mercy are his worshippers called, ‘as 
the first call made upon them by their sovereign God. 
Christianity, as announced by Christ and his apostles, affirms 
all these sublime and comprehensive ideas of Deity, and 
crowns and illuminates the whole by the emphasis it gives to 
love. The God of the Christian is signally and emphatically 
a God of love. And through this sign and token must the 
Christian Church conquer,—this sign, to wit: Christ a 
manifestation of love from God to man. Other religions 
may exist, and othe? religious organizations work after their 
own manner and method; but for the Christian religion and 
Christian Church this must be the sign and token. 

“ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in partic- 
ular.” The procession of the body of Christ through 
human history for more than eighteen centuries past — the 
procession of the great body of the faithful, animated by 
Christ’s spirit, and bearing living testimony to his law of 
holiness, — this is the grandest subject for contemplation 
which human history presents. And as we mark the track 
of this grand procession, and observe the results in the 
various ameliorations of man’s moral and social condition, 
we are constrained to bow in adoration of the infinite merey 
and love. And as these adoring thoughts move our souls 
we enjoy a true festival of Corpus Christi. 

For the rest — the “members in particular,” — every indi- 
vidual member of this great body will best fulfil God’s 
purpose in himself by appropriating and putting to faithful 
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use all the gifts and graces presented by Providence and the 
Gospel. Through faithful service in his particular sphere 
he becomes a duly articulated member of the body, inspired 
by its life, sharing its joys, and inheriting its hopes. And 
surely no thought can be grander or more inspiriting than 
this! Yet must it still be borne in mind that no gifts, not 
even the most striking and effective, can be made efficient 
for the highest service if the one great grace be wanting. 
Though we speak with angel’s tongue, and work with 
angel’s hand,— though we master all mysteries and all 
knowledge, if we have not love we are nothing. And 
though we be endowed with no such gifts, and possess not a 
single faculty which would command the admiration of men, 
yet if we cherish this sweet Christian grace of charity, we 
take our place, as by right divine, in the great Christian 
body as privileged members thereof. We take our place in 
the great processign in its march through the ages — the 
great procession of the body of Chyist,—the company of 
the faithful who carry in themselves from age to age the 
pledge and promise of a purified and redeemed humanity. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


The Unitarians of High-Pavement Chapel, in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, have lately opened a new house of worship, the third one 
built on the same site, a fact which gives us a fine sense of the 
stability and institutional loyalty of our English brethren. Of the 
beauty of this chapel, and the interest of its opening services, we 
have read in the Jnguirer. A pamphlet is at hand with the 
above title, containing the sermons delivered on this occasion; 
one by Rev. Charles Beard at the opening, or as we should say, 
the dedication, and two, entitled “Man’s Need” and “God’s 
Love,” which were preached on the following Sunday by the 
pastor, Rev. Richard A. Armstrong. There is also a noble and 
characteristic preface by James Martineau, a portion of which 
states so well the true function of public religious services, that 
we cannot forbear to lay it before our readers : — 


Between the two functions of a Christian Church — to testify to spirit- 
ual truth, and to lead the spiritual life — there is an organic connection 
which it is fatal to dissolve. Without the rich store of inward experi- 
ences which conscience gathers on the field of action and sympathy gleans 
from sorrowful realities, the conditions are not present for dealing with 
religious problems; and the keenest intellect will think about them more 
helplessly than a child. The very materials for their solution largely lie 

“in a certain form of character and fulness of affection which are secured, 
not by power of thought, but by devotion of heart and sacrifice of will. 
A society, therefore, which has become a school of character and fostered 
an elevated enthusiasm, is better prepared than any club of mere inquirers 
and debaters quietly to disengage the permanent from the transitory in 
the inherited forms of religious belief. 

If this be true, it amply justifies the time-honored practice of devoting 
the chief public service in every church to the quickening of the inward 
and the perfecting of the outward life of its members. In thirst for this 
they come together; their minds lie open for the dew; and if, instead, 
only the ashy dust of some burning or burnt-out controversy is showered 
on them, the day, instead of being sweet and sacred, is rendered doubly 
dry. - There is no little danger lest, in the prevailing anxiety on religious 
subjects, the true function of the pulpit should be half-forgotten, and its 
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thrilling voice should sink into the fretting tones of theoretical discussion 
and perpetual self-defence. It is planted there by a fraternity of worship- 
pers, and stands therefore upon the very basis of faith. From that faith, 
and to that faith, let the preacher speak; laying open its glorious con- 
tents, and carrying it to its boldest applications. With those who are 
outside of it he has nothing to do in the hour of worship; and if he had, 
he will reach them better by forgetting than by seeking them; by the 
sweeping breath of an unconscious inspiration, than through the still air 
of articulated reasoning. F 
It is doubtless of great importance to make provision, especially in 
large congregations, for direct instruction of the young in the truths and 
history of religion, and for the continuance of theologital culture through- 
out the years of active mental life. A well-constituted church, under the 
guidance of an accomplished and faithful minister, may become a school 
of very high order, fostering powers of thought and ideal habits which 
most other influences tend to suppress. I even think that its capacities 
in this direction are at present only half-developed. But the better its 
methods are organized for this intellectual function, the more completely 
will they claim their independent time (and perhaps place), and will 
leave the hour of prayer and preaching entirely consecrated to its pro- 
phetic work. The power of Christ’s religion has ever been, not apolo- 
getic, but aggressive; not critical, but authoritative; not an inquiry, but 
a testimony. And so it must ever be; for it is the power of conscience, 
and the voice of imperishable faith. Whoever is most simply the organ 
of these, to wake their echoes in others’ hearts, is the truest minister of 


Christ. Of such men, in this new church, and everywhere, may the suc- 
cession never fail! 


The opening sermon is just such a strong, clear, and admirably 
finished discourse as was to have been expected from the schol- 
arly editor of the Thevlugical Review. We have been delighted 
with its vigorous statement of the fundamental ground of wor-- 
ship, its devout and tender religious sentiment, and what we may 
call the strong historical sense in religion which characterized it. 
Since reading it we await with fresh interest the reading of the 
volume of sermons which Mr. Beard has lately published, and of 
which the English newspapers have led us to expect so much. 


Two or three extracts will indicate something of the scope and 
spirit of this discourse : — 


In these latter days we are told that religion is possible without a belief 
in God; that that awful name itself ought to carry with it no suggestion 
of personality; that prayer need not imply a listening ear as well as an 
asking heart; and that it is immortality to live a little while in the affec- 
tions of one’s friends, and the infinitesimal impulse which our life has 
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given to the universe. I am not about to enter upon, for I cannot pre. 
tend to exhaust, any one of the great controversies which these phrases 
will suggest to you; still less shall I attempt by any words of mine to 
bind you down to one side of them or the other. But I cannot refrain 
from indicating to you where my own opinions and sympathies lie. The 
very essence of religion, as I understand it— the very essence of religion 
in any accustomed sense of the word,— consists in the conscious relation 
of the human spirit to a personal God: in prayer that is heard and 
answered ; in penitence that asks for pity, and receives it; in aspirations 
that gain a glimpse at least of the supreme object of desire; in trust that 
is conscious of a stay, and weakness that knows itself instinct with a 
heavenly strength. Do not press me with your philosophical objections, 
as if I were ignorant of their force; how is it possible that there should 
not be difficulty in regard to such a topic? I am ready to admit all that 
can be asked of me, as to the essential incomprehensibility of God; I can 
never free myself from the thought that, in regard to Him, definition is 
an attempted irreverence; I know that the wisest and holiest of men 
catch a sight of His glory but for an instant, and own that His majesty is 
altogether past finding out. But I must pray, and I cannot pray toa 
stream of tendency. I may accommodate myself to a moral as to a 
physical law of gravitation, but I am as little conscious of any impulse to 
love the one as the other. Am I anthropomorphic—if indeed that be a 
reproach —only when I seek my thought of God in the line of my own 
best capacities and affections, though far above them; or can I really 
accomplish the feat of jumping off my own shadow, when I try to conceive 
of that which is not personal existence, and yet something higher? 
Anthropomorphic in our religion we surely must be, so long as we are 
men, and strive after any conception of God at all; nor do we gain any- 
thing but confusion of thought when we attempt to overpass the limita- 
tions of our being. And so, while I would utter no word that might 
seem, even in anticipation, to set bounds to the free teaching of religion 
in this place —still more, while I would refrain from appearing to fore- 
cast the direction of a religious development which rests with God, and 
which God will guide,— I hope and trust that He will be worshipped here, 
not only as the World Spirit who is the life of every living thing, the 
Perennial Fountain of all force, the Law of Progress, and the Rule of 
Change, but as the Father of a very perfect tenderness, who knoweth our 
frame, who remembereth that we are dust, and who bends down in 
unwearied pity to the least and the weakest of His children. 


Then, after affirming that all religions are one,— parts of God’s 
method in the education of man :— 


And yet, with these things full in view, and accepting their significance 
not merely frankly but joyfully, it is impossible for us to be cosmopolitan 
12 
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in religion. We are creatures of an historical development, and we can- 
not, if we would, break away from our past. We only delude ourselves 
when we try to do it; a thousand irresistible associations hold us fast, 
and when we fancy ourselves citizens of the spiritual world, we: think the 
thoughts and speak the language of our home. I yield to no one in pas- 
sionate admiration for the great sages of other centuries and alien civili- 
zations; it is as if in their words old truths come back to me with fresh 
force, and a momentary flash of light enabled me to see a little way into 
the deep things of the Spirit. Nothing can be at once so edifying and so 
consoling as the feeling awakened by the study of their wisdom, that, 
after all, the world has not gone astray after the falsely divine, but has 
always been holding up hands of faith to One who has answered in com- 
fort and strength. But still I cannot forget the rock of which I was 
hewn, and the pit out of which I was digged. I speak the language of 
Zion, and its accents come home to my heart as no others can do. I am 
a branch of the wild Aryan olive tree that was grafted into the stock of 
Abraham. The prophets are mine and the sweet singers of Israel; I sit 
at the feet of the Apostles; I claim my birthright in the Church. So 
there is one name which, within the walls of this house of God, will 
always be uttered with a peculiar tenderness, a more loving allegiance, a 
more affectionate gratitude,— the name of Jesus. If we stand alone and 
fearless in the awful Presence, it is he who has brought us thither. If in 
any imperfect way we have attained to some genuine sonship of God, it is 
in the strength of his spirit, and by the inspiration of his example. His 
words, which we have heard a thousand times, thrill through our con- 
sciences with undiminished power: in life’s subtlest difficulties a new 
suggestiveness breaks from them, and when the burden of existence is too 
heavy to be borne, they suddenly reveal the secret of patience and of 
hope. What better thing than Christ God may still reserve for the world 
we cannot tell; but it is beyond our thought and beside our expectation. 
How distant are we from his whiteness! We have not even begun to 
exhaust the meaning of his love. The kingdom of God which he preached 
is yet far away. Our cry is still the cry of Peter, “Lord! to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life!” 

And yet, if we cannot be more than Christians, we will not be less. If 
the doctrine of the Spirit, of which I spoke but now, brings us into real 
and enforced connection with every manifestation of the religious senti- 
ment beyond the pale of Christendom, it bids us refuse to narrow our 
freedom by the assumption of dogmatic names, the building up of denom- 
inational party walls, the cherishing of sectarian prejudices. Let there 
be no possibility of mistake as to what we believe; theological honesty is 
the only air in which a church like this can live and grow. Let our win- 
dows be always open to the light of heaven, come from what quarter it 
will; this is not a time in which darkness is profitable to any soul But 
do not let us be deluded by the idea that the assumption of a name or the 
production of a creed will accurately describe any religious life that is 
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full, many-sided, free-flowing; or that it is a necessary part of honesty to 
accept any appellation which it is sought to put upon us, either from 
without or from within. Of one thing I am profoundly convinced, that, 
in spite of movements upon the surface of society which bear a different 
significance, the day of sects in England is passing away, the day of 
churches is dawning. A deep feeling is beginning to stir the hearts of 
men, that perpetual liberty of subdivision on the field of religious organ- 
ization is no true freedom, but a snare. The Christian ideal is “one flock 
and one shepherd,” an ideal which, if it be hard to reach by way of 
unanimity of belief, is seen to be attainable on the path of unity of spirit. 
And consider, I beseech you, what high responsibilities are yours in this 
matter, and from what a ground of vantage you face the future! In the 
best and noblest sense your church is free: bound to the past by no 
creeds, fettered for the future by no trust-deeds, with a worship which 
from year to year you can mould to meet the necessities of your hearts, 
with religious teaching, the character of which you can determine for 
yourselves. There is no method of spiritual impression which you may 
not try; no ritual can be so gorgeous as to seduce you into superstition ; 
and if you are bold enough to preach the Gospel to the poor at the street- 
corners, there is none to hinder you. What divine versatility of resource 
is possible to a church is all your own; and you need be bound by no 
traditions but those of love and faithfulness. You may expatiate at will 
over the whole field of Christian literature; among men that love God, 
you know neither orthodox not heretic; and you may say with Angelique 
Arnauld, “I am of the church of all the saints, and all the saints are of 
my church.” Are Priestley and Channing yours? not less Augustine and 
Pascal; for you Wesley sings, and Keble; Barclay expounds the deep 
things of the Spirit; & Kempis teaches the imitation of Christ. This 
pulpit, in which I stand, will be open to any godly man, no matter of 
what creed or church, who is willing hence to preach the Gospel; and in 
all works of humanity there is no believer or unbeliever with whom you 
will not strike a hand of alliance. And the future is to the brave and to 
the free. Already I discern the first reddening gleam upon the eastern 
clouds of a day, not of a poor sectarian success for us or any other church, 
but of softened prejudices and jealousies laid to rest; of a general confes- 
sion among Christians that religion is at once a simpler and yet a deeper 
thing than they thought; of an acknowledgment that whoever loves God 
and man cannot be far from Christ; and that for the rest, it is only need- 
ful to toil together here for the kingdom of God, waiting the while for 
fuller light, till we are caught up out of the mists of earth into the clear 
and quiet sunshine of heaven. 


The closing passage is a beautiful statement of the sacred asso- 
ciations that gather round the house of worship: — 


Every worshipping congregation that has maintained itself through 
more than one generation has a setret,a domestic history; a history 
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which dies gradually into forgetfulness, yet which love and duty perpetu- 
ally renew; a history made up of grave, childish recollections, and asso- 
ciations full of a sweet sacredness, the memory of divine benefits too 
great for words, the suggestion of losses too grevious to be borne, save in 
the hope that overleaps the grave. And the best wish that I can form for 
your new church is, that its splendor may soon clothe itself with the 
spiritual adornment of the homely meeting-houses which it has super- 
seded; that the old faces may here gleam upon you, and the mystic 
voice of many generations seem to mingle with your song. With every 
house of God it is as with the pillar of the Patriarch’s dream: a mighty 
stair leads up from earth to heaven, and angels ascend and descend for 
ever. Downwards they come; blessings other than in our ignorance we 
asked for, yet blessings indeed; privations of which we taste the bitter- 
ness first, and after many days the sweet; brief flashes of insight; mo- 
ments of quiet trust; strong resolutions of right; sorrowful gleams of 
self-knowledge; great calms of consolation. Upwards they go; the father 
who taught us our first lesson of manly self-control; the mother whose 
hand led us gently to Christ; the servants of God whose words have 
thrilled us to repentance; the friend with whom we thought we should 
have walked hand in hand our lives long; the husband and the wife, 
apart from whom we are less than our best selves; the little child who 
makes heaven no strange land to us, but the very home of our heart. 
These things — and no poor words of mine —are the true consecration of 
your house of God. You come here to win strength from on high, in 
which to wage the battle of life, and as you kneel there falls upon you the 
great peace of the life to come. With faltering hand and feeble heart, 
you strive to do the will of God, and you are blessed with a vision of the 
eternal kingdom, where there is neither sorrow nor wretchedness nor sin 
any more. First, duty hallows our life, and then faith, till at last, when 
we have given hostages to God of our best and dearest, we learn that the 


tie which binds earth and heaven in one is Love that cannot die. 
Amen. 


We have left ourselves no space to quote from the sermons of 
Mr. Armstrong which follow that from which we have made these 
extracts. They are able, earnest, and devout, full of courage and 
hope in the present aspects of religious truth. The writer belongs 
to that younger school of theological scholars in England which is 
thoroughly penetrated, if not dominated, by the new criticism and 
the new science, and which seems to us often to give occasion for 
the suggestion which Dr. Martineau makes in the preface concern- 
ing both these writers—and which scholars on this side would 
sometimes apply to certain of his own critical conclusions,— “ that 
their concessions are needlessly large and generous; and that with 
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heroic prowess they are ready to meet the battles of the future 
with somewhat too light equipment from the past.” But there is 
in these discourses a thorough sincerity, and an equally hearty 
reverence, which in these days are the best assurance that one 
will not fail to find the helpful truth of God for the service of man. 


THE HUNGARIAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION, 


We have received a letter from Prof. Kovacs giving some 
account of the state of Unitarianism in Hungary, and especially of 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Hungarian Protestant Associa- 
tion at Kecskemét. We subjoin an extract :— 


This Association, which was founded in 1871, is as much exposed to 
the attacks of orthodox people in Hungary, as the “ Protestanten Verein ” 
in Germany. But, however, the result of its operation, according to the 
circumstances, cannot be doubted, for it has already increased theological 
literature with several valuable works, which partly are original works 
and partly have been translated from the old-German literature, i. e., from 
the works of Hase and Baur, etc. 

The Association holds yearly a general meeting, in which lectures are 
delivered on different subjects. All the general meetings hitherto were 
held in the capital of Hungary, at Budapest. The present one was the first 
which took place in the country, i. ¢., at Kecskemét (Hungary), which 
town has about thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, who are mostly hus- 
bandmen, and belong to the Calvinist, Lutheran, and Catholic denomina- 
tions. There are a great many Jews also, who have a beautiful synagogue. 

The general meeting of this year took place on the 14th of May, at 
which occasion a lecture was delivered by the Rev. Joseph Ferenor, the 
first minister of the Unitarian congregation of Kolozsvir, and who enjoys 
a great reputation of being one of the most celebrated orators in Hun- 
gary. He was requested by the Executive Committee of the Association 
for this’delivery. The theme of his excellent lecture was “The influence 
of the external forms of religion upon the life of faith.” It seems from 
the different papers, that the lecture has made a great effect and sensa- 
tion, and that the lecturer was cheered and applauded repeatedly. 

It was moved by the president and accepted by the meeting also, that 
the above lecture should be published not only in the Year-Book, which is 
read only by the members of the Association, but in several hundred 
tracts also, in order that it may be read by a great majority of people. A 
Calvinist professor, giving vent to the enthusiasm caused by the lecture, 
exclaimed : “ This day is salvation come to this town.” Whatever meaning 
we may ascribe to this expression, no doubt it has great significance. And 
if we consider that even twenty years ago nowhere would the people have 
listened to the discourse of a Unitarian minister except in Transylvania, 
while now his address was received with loud cheers in such a town, 
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where a Unitarian minister never spoke before, we cannot help rejoic. 
ing at the triumph of the principles represented by Unitarianism. 

Yes, everywhere in Hungary, our views and principles are highly val- 
ued and accepted by all those who are not obliged to oppose them either 
from fear of sectarianism or that of their own ecclesiastical position. 
And that our principles may be realized and new Unitarian congrega- 
tions may be established, nothing else is wanting but money. There is 
an ample field for missionary work in Hungary. And if we had a mis- 
sionary fund at our disposal it would be very easy to gain converts by 
name, too. The other day Professor Dr. Hatala informed us that a great 
many people would join our religion at Csallékir (in Hungary), if we 
were to send a minister there. A respectable gentleman even offered his 
house for religious worship until they could build a chapel. 

But as the congregations are, according to our laws, only managers and 
not owners of the church-property under thejr care, and even in case of 
leaving all their former religion, the church and parochial buildings, etc., 
would still remain the property of the chief denomination; thus the con- 
verts would have to build a new chapel themselves and arrange the salary 
of the minister. Accordingly, we cannot hope to form soon new Unita- 
rian congregations. The property we have is hardly enough to maintain 
our present congregations and colleges. We often feel our poverty even 
concerning our educational cause. Meanwhile, we think that if the dough 
was once leavened, the rest is then only a question of time, in which even 
centuries are but fleeting moments. And trusting God, we acknowledge 
it our pleasant duty to work for promoting pure Christianity, i. e., Unita- 
rianism. Our synod, at which a new bishop will be elected instead of the 
late bishop, J. Kriza, will take place at the end of August. With kindest 
regards and heartfelt greetings, 


I remain yours most truly, 
F. Kovacs, 


Professor in the Unitarian College, and Docent of the English Language in the 
University of Kolozsvdr. 


THE DEATH OF PROF. HAUG. 


Following close upon the death of the great Oriental scholar, 
Lassen, comes the sad news of the death of the still more accom- 
plished scholar Haug, the master in Zend and Persian as well as 
in Sanskrit, a man of wonderful enthusiasm and perseverance, as 
well as of genius and insight. We print below an extract from a 
private letter of his intimate friend, Professor E. P. Evans, which 
gives particulars of his last days. It is to be hoped that some 
American university may secure his library : — 

BaRERSTRASSE, 35, I, Municu, June 11, 1876. 


The death of Prof. Haug is a serious loss to the university and to 
Oriental learning in general. It will be very difficult, and in my opinion, 
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quite impossible, to fill his chair. For breadth and accuracy of scholar- 
ship he had no equal in Germany, i. ¢., in Europe. In many departments 
of .learning he stood quite alone. During the eight years of his connec- 
tion with the University of Munich he had succeeded in giving Oriental 
studies an interest and importance which they never before possessed 
here; he had begun to draw students from different parts of Germany 
and of Europe,—from Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, and 
America, and was rapidly forming a school of young men trained accord- 
ing to his own exact methods of study, and inspired with his own ardent 
and untiring enthusiasm, when he was suddenly cut off in the fiftieth 
year of his age. His health had been undermined by a long residence in 
India, and especially by the hard and exhausting brain-work which he 
performed in that hot climate. He never rested there even in the torrid 
heat of the summer months, and was finally obliged to resign his position 
there and return to Europe. The invigorating air of Munich did him 
good at first, but, as has proved to be the case with many others, it was 
too harsh and changeable for one who had been rendered susceptible to 
cold by a long stay in India. The climate of Munich is very treacherous, 
and gives a fatal sting to the lungs which at first it seems only to refresh 
and stimulate. This was the case with Prof. Haug. About a year ago 
he began to feel this influence, and ought to have taken warning and 
gone at once toa milder climate. But his enthusiasm for his studies 
kept him here, and also kept him up for atime; but during the past 
winter he was unable to attend to his duties, and, after trying repeatedly 
’ to lecture, finally broke down entirely. I wrote him from London, advising 
him to go at once to Vevay or Montreux on Lake Leman, and I am told 
that Dr. Ziemsen (a specialist in throat and lung diseases) gave him the 
same advice. But another physician (Dr. Ranke) dissuaded him on the 
ground that it would be too hot there; a striking example of the stupidity 
of a man’s trying to counsel about matters of which he is utterly ignorant. 
Dr. R. has no experience of the climate there, and knows nothing about it 
except from hearsay. If Haug had gone there in March, according to all 
probabilities he would be still alive, and might have recovered entirely. 
Instead of this, he went to Ragatz, a place not good for lung complaints, 
and took baths, which he ought by all means to have avoided. There is 
no doubt that the baths were the immediate cause of his death, by pro- 
ducing congestion of the brain. He died June 3, about noon. He has 
left a fine library containing also a very valuable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts which he brought with him from India. Of course the 
library and manuscripts will be sold in due time. Mrs. Haug has 
requested me to examine his papers in order to ascertain whether he has 
left any writings which might be published. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


THE INDIANS. 


We have been startled and pained to read the accounts 
of the terrible victories of the Indians, and the loss of our 
officers and men. Great as 1s our sympathy for so many 
bereaved families, we cannot help feeling that this defeat is 
a just retribution upon our government, upon the army, and 
upon the people of the United States, for breaking faith with 
the Indian, and invading his territory. Our admiration for 
heroism must not blind us to the faet that our army is still 
full of the filibustering spirit, and ready to avail itself of any 
pretext to get orders from the government to encroach upon 
Indian reservations. Our press is responsible. When the ques- 
tion of the Black Hills first came up, there was some talk about 
the injustice of allowing the miners there. But the moment our 
army officers began to move, such is the glamour of military prowess, 
and the Anglo-Saxon love of bullying the weak, that public opinion 
dared, or would, no longer speak. When the reporters in the 
daily papers write about the Indians as “red devils,” what more 
can we expect of the populace than hate and cries for revenge? 

The meanest, the most unjust and ungrateful charges have 
been made against “Quakers,” and other religious denominations, 
as being responsible in some way for this disaster; they are too 
scandalous to be received in silence by the religious press. If 
there is any movement of our government, and of the President 
himself, which has commanded respect, it is the scheme for civil- 
izing the Indian, and treating him like a fellow-man, through the 
labors of good men sent out under an order at Washington, from 
the various religious denominations in the country. These men 
have gone into savage regions in all directions, carrying the 
arts of peace; delicate women, often their wives, have lived in 
the wilderness and taught the poor savages household arts, and, 
when their dull ears would listen, the Gospel of Christ. They 
have borne hardships, yet made no talk of self-sacrifice, but 
worked with an “enthusiasm for humanity.” Will the country 
allow such men and women as these to be misrepresented? Be- 
cause we have made a wicked blunder, shall we throw the blame 
on the deserving and innocent? Before we enter upon a war of 
extermination, will not the true sentiment of the country assert 
itself? 
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AN INTERESTING ITEM. ¢ 


An absence in the country has prevented us from receiving our 
usual file of exchanges, so that we have not much to report in 
regard to the ecclesiastical world at home. 

We cut the following paragraph taken from the Woman's 
Journal, and are glad to insert it in this number of our Review, 
because it is in keeping with what we have to present, in a portion 
of our notes from abroad, regarding the movements of women in 
England : — 


The Boylston Medical Committee appointed by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University has just awarded a prize of $200 to Mrs. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York City, for the best dissertation on the 
subject proposed for 1876. 

The Committee, consisting of 

Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, Dr. H. J. Bigelow, 

Dr. D. H. Storer, Dr. R. M. Hodges, 

Dr. Chas. G. Putnam, Dr. Calvin Ellis, 

Dr. Morrill Wyman, Dr. Samuel Cabot, - 
was unanimous in its verdict in favor of Dr. Mary Jacobi’s essay. 

The friends of the higher education of women are to be congratulated 
upon this result of the patient, candid, and exhaustive research which 
Mrs. Jacobi has given to this important subject. It is one of vital inter- 
est to all women, and the statistics upon which this prize dissertation is 
based will go far to prove that nothing in the physical constitution of 
woman need prevent her demanding and receiving an equal education 
with man. : 


CAMBRIDGE, June 6, 1876. 


The papers were to be sent to Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, Boston, on or before 
the first Wednesday in. April, 1876. “The manuscripts were to be written 
in a distinct and plain hand-writing, the pages bound in a book-form,” etc. 
They were to be accompanied in all cases by a sealed packet, on which 
should be written some device or sentence, and in which should be 
enclosed the author’s name and residence. Any clue by which the author- 
ship could be made known to the committee was to debar from competi- 
tion. Either by inadvertence or design, the conditions were so worded as 
to leave competition open to all, irrespective of sex. The fact probably 
was that no pains had ever been taken to guard against feminine compe- 
tition, simply because it had always been taken for granted that nobody 
but men, and no men but doctors, would compete for a medical prize. 

It is a happy coincidence that, in the discussion of a question which 
directly involves woman’s capacity to pursue the higher education, a 
woman, in the judgment of experts, bears off the palm, while the fact of 

13 
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her sex was unRnown and unsuspected by the judges. This result is 
itself a final and conclusive practical refutation of the theory of woman’s 
physical disability for the highest professional attainments. 


THINGS ABROAD. 
OUTSIDE VIEWS OF OURSELVES. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Contemporary Review, on “The 
Courses of Religious Thought,” is careful, studied, and means to 
be fair and comprehensive. He evidently wants to do the hand- 
some thing by all religious thinkers, as, for instance, the Unita- 
rians. He tries to be courteous and broad in his survey of them, 
but many a good orthodox man might say much harsher words of 
their doctrines, and yet show underneath, perhaps, a warmer heart 
of human brotherhood. Mr. Gladstone’s views of us are scholas- 
tic. He has read and admired the writings of some of our noblest 
and most philosophical thinkers, but he probably knows very little 
of Unitarian Christianity, church services, and good principles 
put in practice throughout our societies, and among our people 
generally in England and America. If he did he would find that 
it was not necessary to press hard his catholicity in order to 
include us within the Church of Christ, nor to force his imagina- 
tion to feel that we also know, as well as his co-religionists, the 
beauty of holiness. If he could divest his mind for awhile of the 
imposing liturgy of his church, and, what is still more important, 
of the phraseology of the ancient creeds, he would see, we believe, 
that the substance of Christ’s religion, and the traditions and rites 
of his church, are in full force among us organized Unitarians, 
and that the gulf between us and the old establishments is not so 
wide but that sympathetic religious souls can pass and repass, 
and feel themselves refreshed and uplifted by a change of air, 
although, for every-day life, they may prefer the household of their 
own faith. Mr. Gladstone seems to have that kind of fear that 
the old-fashioned religious community have had of us in Boston 
and its .surroundings,—the fear that we are too intellectual, too 
cultivated, too philanthropic, too moral, too good, even. This is 
not surprising in a class of people who have inherited Calvinism 
from their ancestors; who, however much distaste they may 
secretly feel for it, are afraid they ought to uphold it; who are 
slow to see that it was not the Calvinism that made their ancestors 
great, but their courage, firmness, uprightness, and piety. We 
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cannot, however, suppose the ex-Premier of England, the univer 
sity graduate, the English churchman, is afraid of learning or the 
graces of religion. Yet even he, although he confesses that 
“devotion and fervor still reside” within our “precinct of some- 
what chill abstractions,”— even he fears that our “ goodness itself 
may be a snare,” using almost precisely the same expression which 
an old-school theologian of narrow bent and education might 
have used, and actually did use, here twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. The fact is, that the most intelligent people reared in the 
ancient churches cannot quite get away from the feeling that it 
will not do for religion to be too pleasant and enjoyable. It is 
not quite safe. It must mortify the intellect in some way, get 
under the tastes, snub the natural inclinations, rather than let 
man be the free, spontaneous, joyful being in Christ Jesus which 
he should be, as- the disciple of One who came eating and drink- 
ing, and who was never bound down by any rule except the law 
of sweet liberty and loyalty to his Father. We owe it to our 
hymns, and especially to our Methodist brethren, that we have 
got back this spirit of joy into the Church. But the Christian 
world must be willing to allow another kind of joy beside that of 
sacred song. It must permit the joy of up-soaring thought, of 
ideal speculation, of transcendental emotions, and remember that, 
although they seem to lift the seers too far away from every-day 
vision, they only raise on tip-toe the masses of religious people, 
and give them glances into broader fields of knowledge and love, 
while the Christian Church, refreshed by these out-looks, still 
remains on terra firma, to guide the simple and the wise alike in 
the plain paths of truth. 

In contrast to this article we must allude to a little paper in a 
number of the Jnguirer, by William Henry Channing, which has 
the right key-note, and shows us how this truly spiritual thinker 
becomes every day more permeated with the gospel of love, 
raying out from the Father, and best shown in Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Channing’s heart seems to reach out in longings for fellowship 
with all Christians of whatever name. Hear what he says to us 
all, and let us not forget it: — 


The most earnest Christians of every denomination are aspiring to 
attain to the real Christ-life, to that heavenly form of goodness, truth, 
and love, made one in peace and joy, which shone forth with such splen- 
dor through the illustrious Son of Man. More reverently, trustingly, and 
hopefully than ever do they look up to Jesus, seek friendship with Jesus, 
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long to be conformed to the image of this “ first-born among many breth- 
ren,” and strive after full communion with the Father and the Son by a 
life of love, one harmonious and universal as their own. 

This spirit of fellowship, at once filial and fraternal, with the Father, 
the Son, and the whole family of the children of God, is not only the 
ideal of our age, but more and more is it profoundly felt that this real 
religion alone can cure the threatening ills of this generation throughout 
the Christian world, —its national rivalries, ambitions, and conflicts; its 
class jealousies, mistrusts, and collisions; its fevered thirst for gain and 
mercenary recklessness; its luxury, ostentation, effeminacy, and pride; 
its cynicism, alternating with sceptical indifference; its mechanical fatal- 
ism, lapsing into passionate lawlessness; its presumptuous sciolism and 
intellectual unrest; its social despair and unsettled morality; its senti- 
mental pantheism and atheistic heartlessness. Ultramontane tradition 
on the one side, and materialistic science on the other, revolutionary 
internationalism here, and hierarchic positivism there, in vain present 
their claims to serve as germs of order for our distracted societies; while 
the disorganized masses of our crowded communities are swept along on 
the flood of corruption from mere lack of loyal reverence. A revival of 
real religion only can heal these maladies. And such a revival we, of all 


Christians, with our radiant gospel of good tidings, should be most 
prompt to promote. 


REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. 


The Argonaut, an English paper, has had an interesting series 
of articles about the Dutch church, by a lady, Mrs. Van Hey- 
thuysen. She belongs to what we should call here the liberal 
orthodox school. She speaks good words for the rationalistic 
school, expressing her sympathy for them in their anxieties and 
honest struggles for the truth. We are accustomed here only to 
see these thinkers in the light of cool reason, and this, added to 
the Dutch phlegm and literalism, has made us liable to forget that 
our brethren there, in their somewhat destructive criticism, have 
any hearts. She says :— 


I believe that, generally speaking, it has been on the great Christian 
principle of value for truth and sincerity, above all things, that their 
inquiries have been entered on and prosecuted; and this has been done, 
for the most part, with reverence and seriousness, and, in some cases, with 
real sorrow, to resign for conscience’ sake convictions once so dear. In 
their chill and gloomy twilight, how many labor on patiently and 
devotedly for what they esteem their fellow-creatures’ good, and the 
religious elevation of their brother-man, and among how many does there 
still prevail an intense feeling of reverence and love for Christ! 
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She goes on to speak of the so-called Evangelical party, and 
shows here the same spirit of fairness and sympathy which, if 
carried out by all, we believe would enable these different parties 
in the Protestant Church on the Continent to exist, and not only 


exist, but magnify and adorn each other. She says of this last- 
named party : — 


Do not Evangelicals resemble each other all the world over? In Eng- 
land and Holland, at all events, they closely do. There are the same 
narrowness and exclusiveness ; the same set phrases and shibboleths; the 
same léaning on teachers, systems, and standards; the same ignoring of 
the intellectual needs and duties of man,— yes, all these; but also the 
same seriousness of soul and development of spiritual life, the same living 
for one great and determined end, the same happy peace of mind (not 
leading to ease, but to action full of courage and encouragement, embrac- 
ing in its beneficent endeavors the whole world), the same heart-comfort 
in sorrow, the same strength in suffering, the same triumph over death. 
O Evangelicals, Orthodox, or whatever else ye may be called, never, never 
shall ye die out while poor mortals find these things among you! Never 
shall ye die out, but ye shall continue to repulse and lose many high- 
toned minds and sensitive consciousnesses, and to perplex and harass 
many who fain would walk in the light they feel to be among you, unless 
that light can shine more widely, deeply, and full-orbed, reaching the 
needs of man’s whole being, intellectual and moral, as well as spiritual. 
Can this be? That is just the question which was earnestly asked in 
little Holland, and to which an answer has been attempted by a fourth 
party, the “ Modern Orthodox. ’ 


This latter party evidently has her sympathies, most especially. 
Its chief representative is Mr. Gunning, of the Hague, who is 
endeavoring to bring his church, with all its venerable usages and 
affections, into harmony with the fresh thought and piety of the 
present day. We should be glad to know more about him. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


We have received our package of journals and reports from 
our friends in England, disinterested women, who are doing all in 
their power to elevate their own sex. We opened the bundle on 
a hot summer’s day, with that kind of reluctance which the heat 
causes us to feel in regard to any effort of the mind or body. 
But no sooner did our eye fall upon the pages, than we found 
ourselves attracted, as we were last year, by the variety of the 
subjects dealt with, and the grace and dignity with which they 
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were treated. Surely, the teachers and scholars of England ought 
to be grateful for the enthusiastic labors of this corp of able and 
accomplished women, who are setting this movement on foot, 
supported by the most influential persons in the country, and the 
contributions of a generous, though slow, public. 

In the January number of the Journal of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Union the present position of their work is reviewed ; it has 
now entered upon its fifth year. The writer speaks modestly of 
what they have accomplished. “The Union,” she says, “has not 
developed rapidly, but it is an accredited thing, doing here a little 
and there a little.” The Girls’ Public Day School Company, which 
it has established, is only one of the many good works done. 
Speaking of Girton College, the writer says : — 


The public are as reluctant as ever to give financial help to Girton 
College ; but the idea that the education received there may be fitting and 
desirable for women is surely, however slowly, gaining ground; for the 
candidates asking for admission increase in number, and must even, as 
we stated lately, be refused this year, unless funds can be raised for 
enlarging the building. Again, the Universities take no step towards 
opening their gates to women. Oxford has done nothing as yet in aid of 
their higher education; London has admitted them to its matriculation 
examination only ; and Cambridge, where the advantages of the highest 
examinations have privately been given by the generous help of members 
of the university, has still refused all public recognition of the fact, and 
has effaced, as far as possible, all the prestige of success. Yet within 
its very gates, and by the hands of its own members, other work, also, 
is going on which will assuredly, in course of time, force open the portals 
now closed against us. All that is doing at Girton, at Newnham Hall, 
and wherever the university extension scheme is working, and wherever 
women are studying for the London University examination — all this, 
though ostensibly favored by a few only, though opposed by all the array 
of prejudice which ostensibly seems strong as ever, and is indeed power- 
ful enough to prevent material assistance being liberally given, — all this, 
I say, is daily undermining opposition, and proves how much progress has 
really been made. ... 


Miss Shirreff read at the Social Science Congress last October 
a paper of which we have some extracts; it is clear, able, and con- 
vineing. She is speaking of the High Schools which they have 
founded for girls. The great difficulty is in finding suitable 
women teachers; and this shows, she says, the terrible injustice 
done to women in the matter of educational endowments; it is 
the cause of this state of things. She speaks of the vast endowed 
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institutions bequeathed to universities, which have given to men 
every advantage for study, and have also helped them in their 
future careers. These advantages are denied to women. We 
know it is said by many in this country, “Why should not men 
have separate universities and colleges for themselves, if they wish 
it?” Certainly they have a right to establish such, we answer; 
but they have no right to monopolize public universities; nor, as 
is. the case in Harvard College, the advantages, many of which 
have been bequeathed to it by women themselves. We quote a 
portion of this address : — 


The greatness and importance of our endowed schools and colleges 
have given social importance to the scholastic profession. Men have em- 
braced it from choice, as they would any other learned career, and know 
that they will occupy a position which always commands respect, and 
which may open the way to wealth or high dignity; women, on the other 
hand, except in cases of decided vocation, have given themselves to teach- 
ing, as the only occupation which the customs of society left open to them. 
Perhaps, also, alas! as the one in which capacity was the least likely to be 
tested. When a man leaves the university and finds employment in a 
great school, though he is new to his work, and sorely needs the special 
training which England alone, of all civilized countries, allows him to go 
without, still he is aided by the long habits of the school,— traditions are 
handed down, perhaps from some great mind, such as from time to time 
has broken through the mere routine of school life. Old institutions have, 
in themselves, a strengthening and ennobling influence, revered associa- 
tions linger round their past, and the future is all their own,— the assured 
field of hope and progress. What have women to compare with this? 
What has come to them of this rich heritage of the past? Nothing! 
Each school-mistress of a school begins an isolated work on the lines she 
must trace for herself, with a slough of ignorance and failure behind, and 
little as yet to cheer the dreary waste that opens before her! Here and 
there a woman of great ability, or endowed with rare educational power, 
forces her way against all obstacles; and accordingly, in the midst of the 
generally low condition of teaching for girls, there have been some admir- 
able schools, to whose good influence ve may, doubtless, in great part, 
ascribe the new spirit of zeal and desire for improvement with which 
young women have sought, in all directions, the means of higher culture 
which the last few years have opened to them; but once more, let us 
remember that the nation, through its long neglect, has forfeited all 
right to expect good work from women. 


There is a series of original articles on courses of study for 


girls, signed E. S., whom we suppose to be Miss Shirreff, co-editor 
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with Mr. Bartley. She has some wise words in regard to girls’ 
studies. We have only room to quote a short passage : — 


We have, then, two general principles to bear in mind in constructing 
a scheme of studies for girls; first, the fundamental principle of all 
school instruction, that it shall make mental training its main purpose ; 
and, secondly, that it shall be directed to keep up intellectual activity 
when no outer inducement to such activity shall exist; remembering that 
the real mental cultivation that enriches the whole of life is not in pro- 
portion merely to the acquirement that may be reached at the close of 
school studies, but in proportion to the wide interests, to the refined 
tastes, to the love of knowledge, and to the activity of the imagination, 
which can be brought to bear, by man or woman, on future study or 
future work. What we have a right to require as the result of school 
studies is, that young minds should be prepared to seek knowledge, and 
to use it in any direction in which circumstances may point their labors, 
and be enabled, through acquaintance with great principles, and the help 
of a thorough ground-work of essential knowledge, to observe much, to 
learn much, and, learning and working, to enjoy much. 


There have been some delightful articles in this journal on the 
“English Language and Literature,” by Miss Shore, full of racy 
and fresh ideas, and indicating a living and not merely scholastic 
comprehension of the subject. Prof. Max Miller wrote a very 
sprightly address for the meeting of the High School Company 
for Girls. It is so cordial and bright that we cannot resist quot- 
ing a little of it: — 


It is a very pleasant task to move a resolution to which one feels certain 
that there will be no opposition of any kind; for however much those 
who are assembled here to-day may differ on many points, on this, I feel 
convinced, they will all agree,—that those who have launched this 
Society, and have kept it afloat during the past years, have proved them- 
selves excellent captains, lieutenants, steersmen, and pilots. You prob- 
ably all know the old story of the two sailors who were discussing among 
themselves whether Nelson would go to heaven or to some other place. 
Their faith in his seamanship and his pluck was, of course, unbounded, 
and one of them said: “ Well, I am sure I don’t know where he is going; 
but this I know, wherever he wants to go he will get in.” We may say 
the same, I believe, of our Society, as long as we retain our president, our 
vice-presidents, our chairman, our organizing secretaries, and all the rest 
of our valiant crew. Wherever they want to go, we feel sure they will 
get in. And here, ladies and gentlemen, I can speak from experience. 
If ever there was a place that seemed impregnable, it was Oxford. For 
years, as my children were growing up, I felt the want of a good school 
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for girls. For years the vice-presidents and secretaries of our Society 
have asked whether it would not be possible to establish a school at 
Oxford on the principles of our Society. The answer was always the 
same: “It is hopeless, it is impossible.” I shall not weary you with all 
the reasons why it was supposed to be hopeless and impossible. All I can 
say is, that even those who, like myself; were most anxious for the estab- 
lishment of a high school at Oxford thought it hopeless, and did the best 
they could, by engaging the best governesses they could find, and organiz- 
ing classes for children among their friends. But now all is changed, as 
if by magic, and in the end, it was no longer a question of our Society 
besieging Oxford, but of Oxford besieging and beseeching our Society to 
establish, as soon as possible, one of the high schools for girls within the 
precincts of the old university. 

If you have good teachers, why should learning be anything but a real 
pleasure? What is learning but to go to a theatre, to see the most mar- 
vellous marvels of the world we live in? Is there no curiosity in chil- 
dren? Are they not constantly asking questions? Are they not out of 
temper if they have nothing to do? I do not mean to say that there is no 
effort required in learning; but the very effort can be made pleasant. 
What are our great sciences, whether mathematics, or grammar, or 
botany, or anything else that we have to learn? They all had very sim- 
ple beginnings; their foundations were laid by men who were mere chil- 
dren in knowledge. . . . 

What can be drier than grammar, particularly as it is now taught? 
How long does it take to make boys understand the meaning of such 
simple things as a nominative, an accusative, an ablative? My own boy 
had been so elaborately taught what was the meaning of the nominative 
and the accusative that of course he did not know one from the other. So 
I gave him once a box on the ear, and asked him, “ Now tell me who is 
the nominative?” “The nominative is papa,” he said. “ And who is 
the accusative?” “I am the accusative,” he said. “And what is my 
hand?’ I said. “That is the ablative,” he answered. “The ablative?” 
I said. “Why the ablative expresses removal from a place; but I strike, 
not away from my hand, but with my hand. My hand is, therefore, the 
instrumental case.” To this he demurred. It was not in his grammar; 
and for the present he will have to call it ablative. ... 


We have received also “Reports of the York Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association,” “Report by the Committee of the Cambridge 
University Lectures at York,” “The York School of Cookery 
Report,” and others. Miss Swaine, our correspondent at York, 
herself an active worker, speaks very encouragingly of both these 
movements. 


‘The Woman Suffrage Journal contains some interesting 
14 
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accounts of drawing-room meetings in London. Miss Becker, the 
editor of this journal, in the course of a speech there, in which 


she touches upon the polish of social life and the amenities of 
society, says: — 


We are told in a story that has been quoted before, that when Grand- 
court took Gwendolen home to visit his uncle, after he had been married 
a few weeks, when something annoyed him, he permitted himself to use 
strong language. Now, I think all men are not Grandcourts, yet in ordi- 
nary daily life, when this polish of society is worn off, there is danger 
tha. ooth men and women may allow a little temper to brush away the 
bloom from this exceedingly chivalrous devotion; and unless there is a 
solid growth of respect and deference, founded on something deeper than 
this social custom, there is a danger that the domestic harmony may be 
broken. But if we go into the lower classes of society, we come into 
regions where these social, pleasing ways are not known. We come upon 
men accustomed to think of their own pleasure; accustomed to go into 
public-houses; accustomed to the rough ways of the world; accustomed to 
look upon their wives and families in the light more of drudges than of 
companions, and then we find the necessity for some legal equality very 
great indeed. I believe the most effectual means of repressing crimes of 
violence against women, wife-beating, and that class of crimes, will be to 
produce, by an Act of Parliament, a conviction that a woman is a person 
with rights equal to those of a man. 


Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, daughter of John Bright, M. P., spoke 
some very judicious words in regard to the demeanor of women :— 


I daresay there are some here to-night, who have what may be called 
in this matter unbelieving husbands. Don’t try to drive them; but try 
by all means to persuade them, only let it be by the most reasonable and 
judicious persuasion. Sometimes in a family even silence may be per- 
suasive. I can quite sympathize with a man who is always under the 
apprehension that whatever subject is started, conversation will always 
come round in the end to women’s suffrage. It does not appear so 
interesting and important to him as it does to you and me; and you must 
bear this in mind. I am sure that women need to use great tact and 
patience in this matter, and that, for want of this tact and this considera- 
tion, harm has sometimes been done to our cause. Now you know that 
one great fear that men have in.connection with our movement is, lest 
an interest in politics,and the admission of women householders to 
express that interest through their votes, should draw wonten away from 
their domestic duties. It is a curious fear. They seem to forget that 
men have also domestic duties, and that among them is the grave and 
often very arduous one of providing for their families, and that the con- 
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scientious performance of these duties does not prevent a man from 
being an intelligent citizen and giving an intelligent vote ; that is, if he 
has any intelligence in him to begin with. However, since this fear does 
undoubtedly beset many people’s minds, let me urge on women to be 
especially careful that their lives should give no sort of color to this 
idea. Do you try to make your homes more attractive, not less so, 
because you have begun to think in a somewhat wider circle. And don’t 
let the men with whom you are connected have any reason to think that 
politics will make women hard. Rather let them see, if possible, that 
your gentler sympathies, if, as I hope, you have these gentle sympathies 
they sometimes speak of, may tend to soften politics, and may, perhaps, 
do something to make a contest one of principles rather than personali- 
ties. If you take an interest in and study those subjects in which your 
fathers and brothers happen to be specially interested, depend upon it 
they will find it agreeable, and they will perhaps end in finding that your 
subjects are interesting to them. 

M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By 
Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Pp. 
318. 


Prof. Parsons’ volumes of Essays contain the most lucid and 
satisfactory statements of the Swedenborgian philosophy and the- 
ology with which we are acquainted, and are full of value to 
religious-minded readers of whatever theological name. They 
may fairly be claimed as among the best productions of the relig- 
ious literature of this country. But from the form in which the 
“Essay” is necessarily cast, they only treat the subjects which 
they discuss as separate themes, and do not present the system on 
which they are founded in its organic wholeness and unity. This 
is therefore the plan of Prof. Parsons’ present work, which will 
meet a real want, as a clear, attractive exposition of the Sweden- 
borgian tenets, for an exoteric audience. In fourteen chapters, 
the author goes over the whole religious and philosophical ground- 
work of the system. No fair-minded person can read these seri- 
ous and thoughtful pages, without perceiving that in many points 
the leaven of Swedenborg’s ideas has profoundly influenced the 
real if not the formulated theology of Protestant Christendom. 

This compact volume must meet with a thoughtful reception ; 
we trust that it will lead fresh readers to the knowledge of the 
volumes of Essays that have gone before it. 


For Summer Afternoons. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1876. $1.25. 


A charming collection of stories about New England people 
and things, in time of peace and war,— parted from each other by 
lovely bits of verse. “Martin” in the hospital, brings freshly 
back the terrible earnest of those days so far away, yet so near to 
all of us who have lived through them; the “Camp-Meeting 
Idyl” is very racy; “Under the Sea” is full of the color of Mt. 
Desert. The dainty little volume is a very charming companion 
for these days when “summer faints in the sky.” 
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We can say the same thing, too, of the other volume of summer 
stories which the same publishers send us :— 


Silver Pitchers: and Independence. A Centennial Love Story. 
By Louisa M. Alcott, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. $1.25. 


A sheaf of nine stories, in Miss Alcott’s piquant and spicy style, 
with now a touch of pathos which brings tears into the eyes, and 
now a sparkle of humor which brings the laughter. In “Tran- 
scendental Wild Oats,” we have a real contribution to the history 
of the experiments, like Brook Farm, with which Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s History of Transcendentalism has just made us freshly 
acquainted ; and side by side with that, and with the revelations 
of Hawthorne’s journals on this subject, should be read this chap- 
ter in which Miss Alcott sketches the humorous and tragic aspects 
of the history with a rare sympathy. “By the River” is tenderly 
sympathetic with the unappreciated struggles of a rural genius 
for light and air. In the story from-which the volume takes its 
name a picture is drawn of the suctess of three young girls in 
introducing a temperance reform in their town,—a pleasing but 
rather rose-colored picture, in which obstacles melt away like 
morning mist, much more harmlessly than they usually do in real 
life. But this is the story-teller’s privilege. 


A Living Faith. By George S. Merriam. Boston: Lockwood, 

Brooks & Co. 1876. 

In this thoughtful and inspiring volume the recent editor of the 
Christian Union emerges from the veil of secrecy which envelops 
the editorial personality, and gathers up the best harvest of his five 
years in the “sanctum,” in thirty-seven chapters which first ap- 
peared as editorials in that religious journal. These are no ephem- 
eral bits of newspaper writing, made to fill a column, and deserving 
nothing better than to be forgotten. The idea is frequently held 
that a newspaper somehow edits itself, or, at any rate, that one 
man can do it about as well as another. But such writers as Mr. 
Merriam or Mr. Gladden give the most convincing proof how 
important the man is to the place. It is the genuine, manly voice 
penetrating through these impersonal wrappings, which makes a 
great journal to be a living power. The brief, full chapters of A 
Living Faith are a striking evidence that their author did quite 
as much as the great preacher,on whose name the Christian 
Union was built, to make that journal a mighty organ of liberal 
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Christianity, in the true sense of the words. Here are articles 
which have gone far beyond the columns which first contained 
them, and which speak home to the best religious convictions of 
the time, — the wise, serious thought of a student of religion and 
a believer in Christianity as the religion* of the future. Such 
earnest and helpful words will do much to show many persons 
how Christianity belongs to the future as well as to the past. 


Sights and Insights: Patience Strong’s Story of Over the Way. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: J. R. Osgeod & Co. 
1876. Two Volumes. — 


Mrs. Whitney is the New England author who préeminently 
takes up into her stories the very spiritual flavor and characteristic 
life of the soil from which they spring. Her characters are New 
Englanders through and through, of all the various types, with 
the plain, shrewd common sense, keen wit, and homely air of 
country folk, or with the sufperadded polish of ‘culture, and have 
enriched our literature with some of the best illustrations of these 
qualities which we know. But beyond this power of interpreting 
the common life of what our forefathers truly called “a peculiar 
people ” to itself, she has the gift, which belongs to the poet’s nature, 
of reading deeper lessons of vision and sign; and there is not a 
page which does not disclose glimpses into some deep and stirring 
spiritual truth. So that each new book from her finds welcome, 
not only as a story, to beguile the summer time, but as a friend, 
bringing quickening influence. 

The Sights and Insights is well named; for it blends, even 
more than its predecessors, this double quality which runs through 
them all, seeing everywhere the more profound truth which 
underlies the visible fact. It give us old friends, like Patience 
Strong, and makes us acquainted with new ones, in the fresh 
surroundings of European experiences. We do not undertake to 
give any outline of the story, which our readers will not fail to 
follow through its lovely wanderings in England, and Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The sense and wisdom of Patience Strong, the 
Yankee wit of Emery Ann, the easy-going comfortableness of 
Mrs. Regis, the proud nobility of Margaret, the chivalry of Paul 
Rushleigh, all play their part in working out the drama, ever new, 
of two high, true souls finding their way to each other, and the 
story of a pure love irradiates some of the exquisite places of the 
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earth with its light. And Euphrasia Kirkbright and the Arm- 
strongs make the story homelike, while Hugh Truesdaile and Lady 
Christian bring in the presence of a noble English manhood and 
womanhood, evidently drawn from the life from real people whom 
we can know and love. 

All this is framed in pictures of sea or mountains, of grand old 
churches and historic places, which seize the essential heart of the 
picture, and help the untravelled reader to see it, or bring it 
freshly back to those who have already looked on it with the 
bodily eye, — better than any descriptions which we know. Such 
pieces of word-painting as that of Mont Blanc and the Mer de 
Glace, or that of Milan cathedral, or the many bits of Florence 
and Rome, are not, talk about the thing, but give us the thing 
itself. 

And these volumes are very rich in thoughts of quickening 
power and insight,—all tending to give that spiritual impulse 
which one of the opening sentences of: the book states beautifully 
as a result of travel: “I shall be able to think that life and love, 
like the planet, are round; and that, though we lose out of our 
little horizon, nothing that holds to them by the eternal gravita- 
tion ever falls away.” 


Life of Israel Putnam (“Old Put”), Major General in the Con- 
tinental Army. By Increase N. Tarbox. With map and illus- 
trations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


This solid volume is very interesting as the story of a noble 
and lion-hearted man, to whom the country owes an imperishable 
debt of gratitude; and it was well to tell it again in this Centen- 
nial year. As a piece of biography, it is marred not a little by 
the disproportionate space which Mr. Tarbox has given to the 
vindication of Putnam’s claims to be considered the commander 
at Bunker Hill. About half the volume is occupied by this 
argument, which was evidently called out by the celebration of 
the 17th of June, in 1875, when, certainly, Col. Prescott was 
made to stand forth, somewhat too exclusively, as the hero of the 
day. But in his zeal, Mr. Tarbox is inclined to forget, as well as 
his opponents, that the glory of that day is big enough for both 
Putnanf and Prescott. By this surrender of space to the impor- 
tant controversy, the author is obliged to curtail the story of Put- 
nam’s exploits and hair-breadth escapes during the French War, 
and in the last years of his military career. 
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Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. By Rev. 


James Martineau. Boston: George H. Ellis, 7 Tremont Place. 
1876. 


This handsome pamphlet contains two memorable articles re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review, in which Dr. Martineau 
replies to Prof. Tyndall’s criticisms on his address entitled “Relig- 
ion as Affected by Modern Materialism.” No finer piece of liter- 
ary workmanship —no more vigorous and victorious grappling 
with a great subject — has been given to us by this eloquent and 
lofty teacher of our generation; and no one who studies the 
aspects of the controversy between “science” and “religion” can 
afford to be ignorant of this latest and strongest word upon it. 
To bring them within the reach of every one, the articles have 
been published in this form, at a nominal price, and can be 
obtained from the printer of this Review, or from the American 
Unitarian Association. 


La Vie aux Etats Unis, Notes de Voyage. Par Xavier Hyma. 
Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 


This is a very different book, in plan, in style, and in substance 
from the work of Claudio Jannet, which we noticed a few months 
ago. It is not at all philosophical, and has no pretence of analy- 
sis or discussion of the American system of government, or even 
of the characteristic traits of the American people. It is a series 
of discursive sketches, sensational, extravagant, exaggerated some- 
times almost to the Mark Twain absurdity, of life and manners in 
the ruder societies of the land, on steamboats, and in the Western 
region. A great many comical stories are told, and the humor is 
always fresh and sparkling. Not much is said of religion and the 
sects. Eyma has visited this country several times, and has 
written entertaining accounts of his adventures among the In- 
dians. But he is more of a ittérateur than a traveller, and always 
makes Paris and France the motive and standard of his observa- 
tions and judgments. He provokes the reader while he fascinates. 
In spite of what seem to be libels and caricatures of manners and 
customs, Eyma protests that he loves the United States, loves 
republican ideas, loves the people whom he ridicules. They are 
an unmusical race, and call incessantly for “ Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia”; both of which, by the way, are foreign airs. 
They are rapacious and grasping, worship the “almighty dollar,” 
and are not particular as to the means of getting it. The women 
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are bold, and the men are reckless; but, after all, they are gener- 
ous and frank, and do not cheat the men whom they shoot or 
ruin. Eyma is especially full in his sketches of the Pennsylvania 
oil region, and of the Western gamblers. He has a passion for 
describing operations of hazard and chance. Meadville, as it is 
shown in this book, is not the Meadville of to-day, but the Mead- 
ville of ten years ago, when it was an oil centre, and the McHenry 
Hotel was new and famous. The race of Dutch shopkeepers, who 
here sit for their portraits, have given place in that City of the 
Hills to another race more intelligent and enterprising. Singu- 
larly enough, Eyma makes no mention in his sketch of Meadville, 
of the exquisite scenery, or of the seminaries. To describe Mead- 
ville without noticing Alleghany College or the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School, is like leaving out the part of Hamlet from the 
play of Hamlet. 

The closing chapter of the book is all about Cuba, and has noth- 
ing to do with the United States. Yet it is one of the most 
entertaining, and the reader will be glad that it is appended. 
Altogether, we may say of Eyma’s book that it is good-tempered, 
amusing, and, making allowance for its sensational purpose, just 
in its general view of the United States and the American 
people. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Inaugural addresses of German Professors are usually some- 
thing more than rhetorical generalities, and the address of Carl 
Siegfried at Jena, only twenty pages long, is a document of per- 
manent value. It sums up the history of Old Testament exegesis 
m Germany in these last years, showing how changed is the situa- 
tion, and what progress has been made. (die Aufgabe der Ges- 
chichte der Alttestamentlichen Auslegung in der Gegenwart.) 
Possibly the divisions may seem to some rather too numerous, 
and they may not find the eight periods so well marked and so 
positively separated as the ingenious Professor. He does justice 
to the great service which Jewish learned men have done in the 
explanation of the Sacred Books. One of the strange absurdities, 
cherished until a quite recent date by Christian scholars, is that 
Jews were not to be trusted in their exegesis of their own Law 
and Prophets, because they failed to accept what Christianity 


added. 
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2. Some ten years ago, Ferdinand Becher published two 
curious monographs, one on the “ass’ head crucifix” inscribed on 
the wall of a ruin on the Palatine Hill; the other on the signifi- 
cance of the emblem of the “fish,” so common on the walls of 
the Roman catacombs. These documents, long since out of 
print, now appear in a new edition, and will rejoice the souls of 
the archeological students, now more numerous than ever in 
Rome. The first is a pamphlet of forty-four pages, das Spott- 
Crucifix der rémischen Kaiser-Paliste aus dem Anfange des 
dritten Jahrhunderts. The theory is that it was painted on the 
wall of a.school to insult one of the Christian pupils by insinuat- 
ing that he worshipped an ass, The second is a much longer dis- 
cussion of the sacred fish monogram in its forms and shapes (die 
Darstellung Jesu Christi unter dem Bilde des Fisches auf den 
Monumenten der Kirche der Katakomben.) 

3. Hans Prutz, in his Phenician sketches and studies (Aus 
Phénizien), has gone over the ground thoroughly, but has not 
gleaned much where Movers, Renan, and Kenrick have reaped so 
faithfully. His book will disappoint those who expect new inter- 
pretations of old inscriptions, or the revelation of inscriptions not 
before discovered. The history of the coast towns, well told as it 
is here, has been told many times, even the medieval history of 
the Venetian community in Tyre. The book is not wholly free 
from errors, and some questionable statements are made, as that 
the song and sermon of the Christians in the Church of St. John 
in Damascus are so mixed with Moslem sermon and song as to 
create confusion. Moslem song is rather an unknown quantity 
in the Arab mosques, and any mingling of the mosque prayer 
with the Christian ritual is questionable on various grounds. Herr 
Prutz has a more favorable opinion of the Damascus trafficker, 
“ Abu Antika,” than the guide-book compilers have. 

4. Blaise Pascal, that half Protestant Catholic, has been claimed 
as the champion of Evangelical Christianity against the blasphe- 
mies of Rationalism as against the corruptions of Rome. But the 
time has come to disabuse the world of this prejudice, and Herr 
Johann Georg Dreydorff has undertaken to show Pascal in his 
true light in examining and criticising his famous “Thoughts” 
(Pascal's Gedanken iiber die Religion). ‘The cynical tone of the 
great scholar, his contempt of reason, his dogmatism, his narrow- 
ness, the issue of his speculations in scepticism and despair rather 
than in clearer views of truth, show that he is a blind guide. The 
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kind of “faith” wrought by Pascal’s method is disheartening, and 
far more unsatisfactory than the authoritative word of the Roman 
Church. The weapons which the Port Royal sect supply are too 
much rusted and blunted to be of use in the present conflict of 
science with religion. 

5. A good specimen of the “gushing” style in theological writ- 
ing is the book of the anonymous H. M. E. on the danger and 
menace of the Papacy and its present claim. It is historical in 
form, but is only a historical sketch, with a moral and hortatory 
purpose. Its title, das Papsthum in seiner allmdhlichen Ent- 
wickelung bis auf die Gegenwart, only veils the thought that 
the Infallible Pope means to make himself a Grand Lama of the 
Christian religion and to be worshipped as God; that the Pope is 
only an imperial despot, using the livery of heaven to mask his 
ambitious arrogance,— bringing in spiritual despotism along with 
gross superstitions. The array of evidence which the writer 
brings to support his plea is formidable enough; and the history 
of councils, monastic orders, witchcraft trials, pilgrimages, and 
pious lies seems to justify the assertion that the infallible vicar of 
God is really the prophesied “ man of sin.” 

6. The quality of the work done by the “revision committee” of 
the German Bible may be judged from the specimen published at 
Halle, by Dr. Karl Friedrich Schréder, die Psalmen, nach der 
deutschen Uebersetzung Dr. Martin Luther's, in revidirtem Teat. 
From the preface and from the notes, the outlook for the work is 
that of moderate orthodoxy, as cautious, if not as slow, as the 
work of the English revisers. Comparatively few changes of 
phrase are made from Luther’s version, and there are no heretical 
theories to shock the timid. The preface is a statement of the 
purpose of the edition, and not at all a general introduction to the 
work. But the German erudition and ingenuity appear in the 
appendix, where Schlottman and Riehm discuss together the 
meaning of the word “God” as applied to Boaz in the book of 
Ruth. There are also catalogues of the changes made in the 
Pentateuch, much fewer than we might expect. 

7. Herr P. Asmus, in his contribution to the philosophy of 
religion (die indogermanische Religion in den Hauptpunkten 
ihrer Entwickelung) essays to trace the origin of some of the 
modern Christian ideas to their originals in the East, with only 
moderate success. The first volume deals with Buddhist, Brah- 
man, and Chinese religious conceptions. The writer makes the 
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strange mistake of presenting the Chinese religion as a striking 
example of polytheism,—the direct reverse of the fact. What- 
ever may be the abundance of idols in China to-day, historically 
and genetically, China is more atheist than polytheist,— very far 
off from Greece or Egypt. Resemblance, too, is not identity, and 
one may be easily misled into drawing Christian ideas from 
sources in the Vedic hymns, when the real source was quite differ- 
ent. Interpreters of Vedic literature are constantly tempted to 
find more in it than it really contains. 

8. Uber die Grenzen der mechanischen Naturerklérung is the 
title of a book of 170 pages by the noble G. von Hertling, 
“Freiherr.” In argument, the German is more than the peer of 
the Duke of Argyll, though he is also a foe of the mechanical 
philosophy of the universe. It is refreshing to get from Germany 
an argument on this side of the question which is not based on 
theological prejudice, and has real breadth and intelligence. Tyn- 
dall and Huxley will be more likely to claim as an ally this 
German opponent. It is not the method of developMent that 
Hertling opposes, but the assumption that matter is the first 
element of the development; that there is-not, and never was, 
anything behind or beyond; that this is the germ and origin of all 
existence, and that an atom is.the first ring in the long chain of 
existences. If all that the German critics say of this book is true, 
it ought to be translated for the reconciliation of science with 
soul. 

9. We noticed at the time of its appearing Franz von Holtzen- 
dorffs tract on the death penalty. He has followed it with 
another tract on the psychology of murder (die Psychologie des 
Mordes), stoutly upholding his opinion of the injustice and unfit- 
ness of capital punishment, but basing this opinion here on the 
uncertainty of discriminating between the kinds of murder and 
the motives that lead to murder. The law joins as equal crime 
varieties of killing which are morally wide apart,— the murder of 
calculation and of passion, of avarice and of revenge. If the 
penalty is abolished, there will be no need of this discrimination ; 
but it is evident that men are often hung for a crime of which 
they are not morally guilty. Public sentiment, however, at this 
time does not seem to favor the abolition of capital punishment, 
and there is even question of restoring it where it has been 
abolished. 





